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THE LIGHT IN THE 
UPPER STOREY. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SADDEST EYES IN THE WORLD. 


i Roe a dull place this, Major? Don't 
you think so? ”’ 

“T like dull places.” 

Not a very encouraging reply to a lady in search 
of cheery conversation. But the Honourable Mrs. 
Cottenham, a well-preserved and vivacious widow 
of forty or thereabouts, knew how to make the 
most of unpromising masculine material, and felt 
confident that, within a few minutes, her brightness 
and graciousness would “ thaw the icicle,” to use 
her own expressive phrase. 

Major Clowes was an upright and downright man 
of about forty-eight years of age, lean, spare, grave, 
with a wrinkled, rather sallow face and keen eyes, 
the exact colour of which was hard to ascertain. 

Not handsome, not sociable, he was easily the 
most taciturn of all the visitors at the best hotel in 
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the East Coast town in June, nineteen hundred and 
fourteen. But in spite of his taciturnity, the Major 
was far from unpopular with the ladies among the 
visitors. 

He never sought their society, but he did not 
avoid it. He described himself as a bachelor, and 
it was known that he was well off, and the keen 
feminine instinct soon settled that he was ‘‘a good 
sort! ” 

But Mrs. Cottenham, who was still charming, 
and who had been something of a beauty in her 
day, was the only woman in the hotel who, during 
a stay of a fortnight, had contrived to come to more 
than speaking terms with the Major. 

‘Well, for my part, I wish I had _ gone 
abroad. Some idiot told me to try the East 
Coast this year, and now I have tried it, I find it 
wanting.”’ 

“It was good advice, for all that,’ said the Major 
rather dryly. 

“ Really 2? Why do you say that ?’ 

‘Oh, well, things are unsettled. If you had 
gone abroad, you might not have been able to 
get home again as easily as you went out.” 

_ The lady looked smilingly incredulous. 

‘Surely you are not one of the scaremongers ? ”’ 
she said. 

“TI hope not,” said the Major. 

He was quite evidently tired of the conversation, 
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and anxious to make his escape, but Mrs. Cottenham 
held fast. . 

“Do you think, then, that there is any danger 
of European war ?’’ she asked more seriously. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“One never knows,” said he evasively, his eyes 
wandering again. 

‘‘ Because it’s rather odd that you are the second 
Service man who has talked like that to me during 
the past two days.” 

He showed a faint interest at last. 

“Indeed ?”’ said he inquiringly. 

“An old friend of my poor husband’s, Admiral 
Garlinge, told me yesterday that he thought the 
prospects of a peaceful end to this year more than 
doubtful.”’ 

“Admiral Garlinge? I’ve heard of him. He 
has a nice place somewhere near here, hasn’t he ? ”’ 

“Yes, Creek Abbey ; quite a show place. I was 
calling there yesterday, as I thought he would 
not like to hear that I had been so near without 
coming to see him, when a most singular thing 
happened.” 

“Indeed ? ’’ said the Major, who was plainly 
bored once more. 

“Yes. I was talking to the dear old Admiral in 
the grounds when a sort of shadow came between us ; 
I can describe the effect made upon me in no other 
way: only the shadow was a girl, a live young 
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woman of three or four and twenty, who glided 
about like a ghost, and scarcely spoke.” 

“Quite proper. Every old abbey should have 
its ghost,” said the Major. 

Mrs. Cottenham sighed elaborately. 

“Only a well-regulated abbey keeps its ghost,” 
she answered lugubriously. ‘“‘ But the Admiral 
was extremely anxious to get rid of this one. In 
plain English, he has a niece who is supposed to be 
pining away as the result of a love affair which 
went wrong, and the ruffian seized upon the chance 
of landing the girl upon poor me. Heart-breaking, 
T call it.” 

“You might have refused, surely!” suggested 
the Major with a faint smile. 

She shook her head. 

“It isn’t so easy. I did my best, but he would 
hear nothing. He told me I was his preserver ; 
that I had come just in time to save him from 
some rash act, and in fine he talked me over, and 
bound me to come over to the Abbey to-day and 
arrange to fetch this Iugubrious young person 
away.” 

‘“‘T imagine he thought there could be no better 
remedy for low spirits than your society,’ said 
the Major, with that exceeding deliberation and 
dryness that made complimentary ere Cone seem 
insignificant. 

“ It’s very kind of you to say so. However, the 
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point is that I don’t know how to get to the Abbey 
this afternoon, and I was wondering whether you 
would tell me where you order the dog-cart you 
use, so that I could see if it is possible to get some 
sort of conveyance to take us over there.” 

“Us ?”’ inquired the Major. 

“Miss Raye is going with me, just to see the 
Abbey.” 

The Major considered. 

‘“T could get a phaeton for you,” he said, “ and I 
could drive you over to Creek Abbey myself if you 
would care to let me.”’ 

_ Mrs. Cottenham’s eyes sparkled. It was with 
some such offer as this in view, and the consequent 
saving of the expense of chartering a vehicle on her 
own account, that she had fastened herself on to 
Major Clowes. She was effusive in her thanks. 

“You will be interested to see the old place, I 
feel sure,’’ she said. ‘“‘ And if you don’t know 
Admiral Garlinge already, you'll be charmed to 
make his acquaintance. He really is quite the 
sweetest old darling in the world, and not really 
old at all, you know,” she added quickly, realising 
that the man to whom she was speaking was, if. 
anything, older than the Admiral. 

The matter was easily settled, and after luncheon 
the phaeton was brought round to the hotel, and 
the little party started amidst arch smiles and 
whispers from the rest of the visitors, who looked 
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upon this expedition as a proof that the taciturn 
Major had been permanently annexed by the 
sprightly widow. 

Miss Raye, a bony spinster interested in ruins, 
did not count ; she was a guarantee for the propriety 
of the whole affair—nothing more. 7 

It was a long drive, but a pleasant one, under a 
slightly cloudy sky and in the face of a fresh breeze 
from the sea. 

Everything that Mrs. Cottenham had reported 
concerning the Abbey and its master proved to be 
thoroughly justified. The approach to the old 
house was charming, by a long drive through a 
park, the road rising gradually until a slight 
eminence was reached. Upon this the mansion 
stood, one of those extensive buildings, not pic- 
turesque in themselves so much as _ in their 
surroundings, with which old England is supplied 
so liberally. 

In the main, Georgian in its heavy plainness of 
architecture, Creek Abbey had portions of a much 
older dwelling hidden away at the back, while a 
modern addition bade a daring defiance to all rules 
of architecture on its western wing. 

But what the building lacked in symmetry it 
made up in charm; for ivy and clematis, wistaria 
and Virginia creeper, wrapped its hardest outlines 
in a mantle of purple and green, while the judicious 
planting of choice trees round three sides of the 
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house hid what was ugly, and enhanced such 
beauties as it possessed. 

Away across the park, but within view of the 
house, and between it and the sea, the grey ruins 
of the old Abbey church were ideally picturesque. 

Admiral Garlinge, pottering about in his loose 
coat and garden hat, met them at the door. He 
was delighted to greet a male guest, was most 
grateful to Mrs. Cottenham for keeping her promise 
to him, and he made Miss Raye feel that her presence 
was just the last stroke of luck to crown his pleasure 
in their visit. 

“We'll have some tea on the lawn,” he said, 
“and I must find Giralda. I never know where 
that girl is gone. She glides about like a restless 
spirit, and she’s as shy as a hare.” 

He sent in search of his niece, and in the meantime 
led his visitors across the slope to inspect the ruined 
church in the little hollow to the east. 

The ladies extolled the moss-grown columns, 
peered about for the remains of tombs and stone 
pulpits, and grew enthusiastic when they were 
conducted down a flight of green and slippery steps 
to peep through an iron gate at the crypt below 
the church. : 

‘Will you go in? ”’ asked their host. ‘ There’s 
nothing much to see there, and it’s cold and damp, 
after the warm air above, but I can get the key 
if you care to explore farther.” 
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But the ladies, mindful of the effect of green 
slime upon the skirts of summer frocks, were satisfied 
with what they could see by looking between the 
iron bars of the gate at the heavy stone columns 
and the dark vaults between; and after more 
wandering among the ruins above ground, they 
all went towards the creek where a smart steam 
launch was moored to a good landing-stage. 

The Major cast a professional eye at the stage, 
and along the banks towards the sea. 

“IT see you’ve done some embanking here,’ 
he said. ‘“‘ You’ve got a regular little harbour.” 

The Admiral nodded. 

‘The mud gave us a lot of trouble,” he said. 
“Mud and sand. But we conquered it at last 
with stakes here, concrete there, and many subtile 
devices.”’ 

‘“You’ve made quite a good landing place of it,” 
said the Major. There was a pause and then he 
added: ‘‘ You might have to look after it—in 
certain eventualities.’’ 

The two men exchanged glances, and both 
nodded. 

“Yes,” said the Admiral. ‘‘ But although there’s 
a good channel up the creek, it has to be known 
before you can take advantage of it.’’ 

The Major nodded again. 

‘Probably it would be known,” he said dryly. 

‘‘ Ah, well, it’s no use mecting trouble half-way,”’ 
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said his host cheerily. ‘‘ I should like to take you 
for a trip along the coast, if the ladies would care 
about it.” 

They were enthusiastic, and steam being still 
up on the Kit-kat, the whole party stepped on board, 
and steamed down to the open sea, where little 
waves danced in the sunshine, and a slight haze 
on the horizon threw a picturesque veil over the 
east, through which the fishing vessels loomed up, 
one by one, with softened outlines. 

To the west, the shore, mostly level and somewhat 
bare, was transfigured by the sunshine into a 
sort of golden lake, out of which the little hill upon 
which the Admiral’s mansion stood, towered with 
its circle of tall trees towards the cloud-flecked sky. 

‘“What a heavenly spot!” cried Miss Raye 
ecstatically. ‘‘ The very perfection of repose and 
peace. It is almost dreamlike, Admiral.” 

“It’s jolly cold in the winter,” cried the practical 
male who had to live there. ‘‘ When the November 
fogs come down, I begin to feel ready to exchange 
picturesqueness for warmth, I can tell you!” 

The ladies exclaimed in horror at his barbarism, 
and vied with each other in endeavouring to teach him 
to be contented with his ‘ perfectly heavenly ’’ lot. 

So the time passed quickly, and when the launch 
put about and once more reached the mouth of 
the creek, the Admiral declared that they must be 
all dying for their tea. 
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“I hope we shall see Miss Brennan? ”’ said Mrs. 
Cottenham, who had forgotten the encumbrance 
for the past hour and a half. 

“Oh, I should think so,” said the Admiral. 
“I told her you would be coming over to-day. 
But she’s an odd girl, and I only hope, Mrs. Cotten- 
ham, that you will be able to coax some of the 
starch out of her, and to infect her with your own 
good spirits and amiability.”’ 

“T don’t know. I’m afraid she didn’t seem to 
take much of a fancy to me! ”’ sighed Mrs. Cotten- 
ham. “ And really I don’t know yet whether I shall 
prove of any value as a chaperon.” 

“Of course you will. You would prove of value 
in any capacity,” retorted the Admiral gallantly. 
‘You will work wonders with Giralda, I’m sure.”’ 

By this time Major Clowes was becoming a little 
curious to see the girl who seemed to cast such 
a gloom upon the spirits of all with whom she 
came incontact. He pictured to himself an ungainly 
lamp-post of a girl with straight hair and dismal 
countenance, awkward and shy, and even more 
icily taciturn than he was conscious of being himself. 

And just as this mental picture formed, the 
launch glided up to the landing-stage, and he saw, 
sitting on the white rail at the eastern end of the 
little pier, a girl who struck him into awe with her 
strange beauty, and with the indefinable, weird 
charm of a being not like other beings, of a woman 
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whose story spoke in her face, of a light that has 
faded and grown dim. 

Dressed in the usual white, which, in her case, 
was serge of plain cut and semi-nautical lines, 
wearing a plain “ sailor’’ hat with a wide brim, tilted 
well back so that the soft fringe of light hair blown 
by the wind veiled her cheeks, Giralda turned towards 
the launch, as it glided up, a pale, fair-skinned face 
into which the wind had whirped two spots of 
delicate shell pink, a sensitive mouth with full, red 
lips, and a pair of large, light blue eyes which struck 
the Major with the belief that they must be the 
very saddest pair of eyes in all the world. 

A very strange sensation seized him; he felt 
as if he had a lump in his throat. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE CONDITIONS. 


A® soon as Giralda spoke, the Major discovered 

that she had a slight foreign accent, just 
enough to be piquant, and to be an additional 
charm in the eyes of a man who was already, 
although he was not yet aware of the fact, deeply 
in love. 

Major Clowes found it hard, indeed, to keep his 
attention fixed upon anything said to him by any- 
body but the pale girl with the sad eyes. But 
he found little opportunity of conversing with her, 
for she was listless, apathetic, and remained apart, 
as far as she could do so without discourtesy to her 
uncle’s guests. 

It was clear to the Major, whom admiration 
had rendered observant, that uncle and niece were 
by no means on the best of terms. And when he 
at last had an opportunity of exchanging a few 
words with the girl, and employed it by asking 


if she were anxious to travel with Mrs. Cottenham, 
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her reply showed at last a trace of the spirit 
which was so woefully lacking before : 

“I would rather be anywhere than here.” 

These few words were uttered with such a sudden 
and unexpected flashing of eyes and passion of 
tone that the Major was astonished, for till that 
moment she had appeared incapable of any emotion 
whatever but a limp and forlorn sadness. It was 
evident that her apathy was only on the surface, 
and that deep and strong emotions were raging 
underneath her outward calm. 

Naturally this fact only added to the intense 
interest she had excited in the Major. 

From the meeting with Giralda to the end of the 
visit, the time passed too quickly for him, and though 
he was able, as he drove the two elder ladies back 
to Southborough, to hide the state of feeling into 
which his meeting with Giralda had thrown him, 
it was not without difficulty that he refrained from 
resentful interruptions when Mrs. Cottenham and 
Miss Raye joined in condemning the girl as a ‘‘ pale 
nonentity,’’ with other comments of the same kind. 

Perhaps, if he had never seen the girl again, 
Major Clowes might have been able to forget her 
quickly. As it was, he was almost immediately 
brought once more into contact with her, as Giralda 
arrived at the hotel on the following day, to take 
up her residence with Mrs. Cottenham. 

The Major was entirely discreet, and nobody 
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guessed how deeply engaged his feelings already 
were, for he spoke little to the two ladies, and took 
care not to obtrude upon the younger of them. 
But his admiration and his interest increased day 
by day, so that at the end of a week he was surprised 
and rather disturbed to find that the pale girl with 
the sad eyes was hardly ever out of his thoughts. 

Interest had by this time crystallised into a deeper 
and stronger feeling, and within ten days of his 
first meeting with Giralda, the Major had resolved to 
ask her to be his wife. . 

Yet all this time he had learned nothing about 
her, had exchanged very few speeches with her, 
and had certainly not made any sort of impression 
upon the beautiful girl. 

The feeling between her and her chaperon was 
one, he could see, of mutual irritation. Mrs. 
Cottenham was lively and fond of gossip; Giralda 
was silent and contemptuous of twaddle. The two 
ladies seemed to avoid each other, and it was 
easy to see that their companionship would not 
last long.. 

Nearly a fortnight after Giralda’s arrival at the 
hotel the Major came upon her unexpectedly as he 
was returning from a brisk walk along the cliff. 
She was sitting by herself, staring at the sea with 
the sadness of her eyes intensified so that it seemed 
to him as if her very heart must be breaking. 

His sympathy and interest were so great that he 
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found himself venturing into speech more earnest 
than his usual deliberate utterances. 

“Miss Brennan,” he said suddenly, as he stood 
still beside the seat she occupied, after raising 
his hat and remaining a moment stiff and silent : 
“you look so unhappy it makes one unhappy to 
see you.” | 

She turned towards him with a sudden softening 
of her expression which he took to mean that the 
liberty he felt himself to be taking was forgiven. 

“IT am sorry for that,” she said, in the deep, 
mellow voice which made her accent doubly attrac- 
tive to him. ‘I should not like you to be unhappy 
too, Major Clowes.” 

She spoke so simply, so frankly, that he was 
touched, and then for a moment they looked at 
each other silently. Then he spoke again, en- 
couraged to be franker still. 

“You ought to cheer up, you know,” he said. 
‘You are young, and you are wasting your youth. 
The world is all before you, and happiness is, must 
be, in store for you. Only you must prepare to be 
happy, and not make up your mind against it, as 
—forgive me—you seemed inclined to do.” 

For once she was interested, and she allowed him 
to see it. 

“How can you talk to me, when you know 
nothing ? ” she said simply. 

‘‘ Well, as for knowing nothing, I know that you 
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ought to be happy,”’ said the Major, surprised at his 
own eloquence. 

“* How do you know ? ”’ 

“ Shall I say—I feel it ? ” 

She shook her head. 

“No. That won’t do.” 

“Well, I’ll try to make myself clearer. Every 
beautiful woman has the right tobe happy. Perhaps 
every plain one has the right too, but I can’t enter 
into that. Now, you are a beautiful woman, there- 
fore you have a right to be happy. There’s a 
masterly syllogism for you.” 

He felt that his assumed playfulness was hard, 
unnatural, not what he intended. But Miss 
Brennan was merciful, and tried to smile a little. 

“You are very kind. But I am afraid you are 
not very convincing,’ said she. 

“TI don’t suppose I am. You must make allow- 
ance for the fact that I’m nothing but a sun-dried 
old soldier, unused to ladies.” 

She looked at him with open interest. 

‘* Yes, I can see that,” she said. 

He was taken aback. He had rather flattered 
himself, in spite of his modesty, that he was getting 
on well and fluently in the new character of a ladies’ 
man, and to be found out so promptly was dis- 
concerting. His face showed his dismay, but 
Giralda noticed this and was kind : 

‘“‘ That’s what I like about you,” she said gently ; 
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“that one can always feel sure that you are genuine, 
and that you are not just making up commonplaces 
to fill in the time.” 

He was at once restored to cheerful confidence 
by this pretty speech. 

“Indeed, that’s quite right as far as you are 
concerned,”’ he said heartily. ‘‘ You are the last 
person in the world, the very last, to whom I 
should talk commonplaces if I could help it. For 
the fact is I admire you very much, Miss Brennan, 
more indeed than any lady I have met for years 
and years.” 

She listened gravely, and then said with abrupt- 
ness: ‘‘ You're not married, are you? ”’ 

‘Good gracious, no! Why do you ask that? ” 

‘“‘T was wondering,’ replied Giralda deliberately, 
looking innocently away to the sea again, ‘‘ what 
sort of a husband you would make.” 

The Major drew a long breath. Then, the blood 
rushing into his tanned face, he bent down quickly, 
rather like a mechanical figure. 

“ Will you try ?”’ he asked hoarsely. 

Giralda gave a little suppressed scream. 

‘TI didn’t mean that,” she said. 

“TIT know. But—I—I—I—— The fact is I’ve 
been longing, ever since I met you, to put a question 
to you which I suppose half the men you have met 
have put already. Miss Giralda, you are not happy. 
Won’t you let me try to make you so? ” 
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The blood had rushed into the pale cheeks of the 
girl, but had died away again. She bent her head, 
and then said gently : 

“ You wouldn’t ask me if you knew. But I'll tell 
you all about it if you care to hear.” 

“I don’t want to force your confidence——’ 

“ T should like to tell you. Sit down.” _ 

She was quiet, but imperious. Gingerly the Major 
sat down on the seat beside her, and listened while 
she spoke in a calm, even, passionless tone : 

“‘T’ve been in love once, so deeply in love that I 
shall never feel the same again. I seemed to fall 
under a spell. I thought I was going to be the 
happiest woman in the world. Then my uncle 
disapproved, interfered ’’—a frown came over her 
face, suggesting at once those depths of hidden 
passion of which she had shown glimpses to him 
before—“ and—it was all over. Now do you 
wonder that we could not stay under the same roof 
together, my uncle and I? Do you wonder that I 
look sad, when I feel that my life has been broken, 
broken, and all for—nothing, nothing ?”’ 

She bowed her head, so that he should not see 
her face, but the deep tones of:her voice thrilled him 
with the passion which seemed to shake her frame. 

‘“‘ It sounds hard to say so, and you'll hate me for 
it, but I cannot help feeling sure your uncle had 
reasons for his disapproval.” 

‘‘ Of course he had, but they were not good reasons,” 
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“ But he thought them good?” 

“TIT suppose so. Well, we need not discuss it. 
I just wanted you to know.” 

“ And in spite of this knowledge I ask you again 
what I dared to ask you just now. I’m not eloquent ; 
I’ve never proposed to a woman before. I’m sure 
I am clumsy, absurd. But you are frank, Miss 
Brennan; you don’t pretend to misunderstand. 
Will you take a battered old veteran for a musbant, 
and trust him to try to make you forget ? ’ 

She seemed bewildered by his words, and by her 
own thoughts. 

“T never dreamt of such a thing,” she murmured. 

“Will you consider it? I’ve been married to 
my profession until a few years ago, when I came 
into some property in Lancashire and had to leave 
the army to devote my time to it. Now that is 
done, the property sold, and I am free from all ties. 
There, that is my history in return for yours. Will 
you let me try to make you happy again ? ” 

Almost to his surprise, she was _ hesitating. 
Suddenly she looked up, and he was startled to 
see the change in her expression. Out of those large 
blue eyes there flashed again that passion which 
was so attractive a feature of her personality, 
suggesting as it did deep reserves at which one could 
only guess. 

“You don’t understand me a bit,” she said. 
‘But you shall. Listen! I’m not just a 
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conventional automaton, who does this, and says 
that, just because they are the proper things to do 
and say. If I were to marry you, it would not be 
for love——” 

“I don’t expect or ask that,’’ interpolated the 
Major. 

‘It would be just because I’m so wretched that 
I take any means offered to me to escape from 
uncongenial companionship to’’—she looked him 
full in the face confidently—‘ to companionship 
which would not be uncongenial.” 

“Thank you,” said the Major gratefully. 
She checked him warningly. 

‘ But there is one thing I must tell you, though 
I don’t suppose you will believe it. I gave my 
whole heart to the man I loved, and I am under the 
spell still. Of course, you will think the feeling will 
die away, but I don’t think it will. I would not 
marry you without your knowing this; if I were to 
meet that man again, I should be under the same 
spell as before, absolutely. What he told me to do 
I should do; I should look upon him as my master ; 
I should give him the same enthusiastic love as I did 
before. Do you understand? If you do, and if you 
believe it, how can you marry a girl who feels like 
that for another man, who will always feel so?” 

The Major sat silent for a moment, and then he 
turned to her, and she saw that the gravity of his 
expression had increased to sternness, 
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“Though I hope you are wrong,” he said, “I 
know that you are telling me the truth as to your 
feelings, and I respect you for it. I suggest that we 
both take a day to look at this matter, and that, 
if you will be so gracious, you will meet me here 
to-morrow, and we will have another talk. How 
will that do ? ”’ 

Giralda rose slowly, bowed her head in assent, and 
held out her hand with deep gravity. 

“ That will do,’’ she said. 

In the dusk of the following evening the Major 
and Giralda met near the same spot once more. 
They could not sit on the same seat, as it was 
occupied, but they walked inland a little way, 
slowly, side by side. 

“T’ve thought over what you said,’’ began the 
Major, breaking a silence which followed the first 
greetings. ‘And I have a condition on my side 
to propose to you.”’ 

She looked up at him, surprised. He was per- 
fectly grave, perfectly resolute. | 

“You have told me,” he went on, “ that, if your 
old lover were to reappear you would fall under his 
influence again, that you could not help yourself.’’ 

‘Yes,’ murmured Giralda in an undertone. 

“Now, I hope you would not do that, but as you 
have been fair and open with me, I am ready to face 
the danger. Ononecondition: supposing you were 
tO marry me, and you were to be brought in contact 
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with the old love again, and you were to feel your- 
self in danger of forgetting all new allegiance, and 
falling back under the old ? ”’ 

Giralda flashed at him a look of passionately 
interested inquiry. ‘‘ Well, supposing that?” 

“Would it be asking too much to ask you to let 
me know who this man was ? ” 

She hesitated. 

“You can find out, I suppose, 
“but it will not be from me.” 

“IT see. You won't help me to recognise the man 
when—or if he turns up again ? ”’ 

“No, I can’t do that.” 

“Well, then, will you do this ? When the danger 
comes upon me, the danger of losing you, or of 
losing whatever hold I may have got upon you by 
that time, will you give me just this warning of my 
danger without a word on your side. or mine; put 
this ring on the middle finger of one of your hands, 
and even if you take it off again immediately I shall 
understand.” 

He took from the little finger of his right hand 
a plain signet ring, and offered it to her. 

They had stopped, and were standing face to face. 
Giralda stood hesitating, looking at the ring as it 
lay in the Major’s palm, the setting sun shining 
on the gold mounting of the dark green stone. 

Then, without looking up, abruptly, she snatched 
it, and dropped it into the little bag she carried. 
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“I accept the conditions,’ she said under her 
breath. 

Except for a tottering step or two, she gave no 
sign of the emotion which he knew she must be 
feeling. There were a few people about, and any 
demonstration of his satisfaction was out of the 
question. 

“Let us go back Be the cliff,” said the Major 
tenderly. 

So they turned back, setting their faces towards 
the misty line of the North Sea. © 

And as they turned the dull ‘‘ boom” of a gun 
came to them across the water. | 

“ Hallo! The German invasion begun?”’ said 
the Major, with jocularity born of joy over his 
strange triumph. 

But a little suppressed sob broke from Giralda, 
as, with sudden undisguised terror, she ejaculated : 

“No, no, oh, no, of course it isn’t!” 

“Oh, I was only in fun,” said the Major. “It’sa 
ship signalling, or gun-firing practice, or something 
of that kind.” 

“Yes,” said Giralda. 

But it was at the misty line of the sea, and not at 
the Major, that she gazed the whole of the way back 
to the hotel. 


CHAPTER III. 


ON THE WATCH. 


DMIRAL GARLINGE made no secret of his - 
joy on learning that his niece was to become 
the wife of Major Clowes. When the Major 
called to make a sort of formal request for per- 
mission to marry Giralda, he was quite astonished at 
the open delight manifested by the Admiral. 

If it had been a question of “ getting off ’’ a needy 
dependent with one eye and a hump, the suitor 
could not have been received with more cordiality. 

‘“ That’s the very best news I’ve heard for many 
a day,” said the Admiral to his visitor, when the 
errand of the latter had been made known to him. 
‘““The very best. Not that Giralda is the sort of 
girl to pass her life in single blessedness; but in 
these days one never knows what freak girls may take 
into their heads, and to hear that she is going to 
marry into one of the Services gives me the greatest 
possible satisfaction. We must give you a grand 
wedding.” 

‘* Just as you please,” said the Major. ‘‘ Though 
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I confess I should prefer a quiet wedding without 
any fuss.” 

‘Not to be thought of. We must make an event 
of it, if only to please the villagers,’ said the Admiral. 

To the Major’s great delight, however, Giralda 
set her face so strongly against the proposed “ grand 
wedding,’’ that she went so far as to say that, unless 
the project were given up, they would find the bride 
missing on the eventful morning. 

The Admiral was annoyed, but the Major was 
relieved, and as it was a case of two against one, 
the pair were married very quietly indeed one July 
morning, before anybody was about, the secret of 
the approaching ceremony having been well kept. 

Only the Admiral and an old servant were present 
in the church. 

As Giralda expressed no wish to go to any particular 
place to spend the honeymoon, and indeed showed 
a dispiriting lack of interest in the whole affair, the 
Major decided for her, and took her to Folkestone, 
where he had friends to whom he wished to introduce 
his bride. | 

They put up at one of the big hotels on the west 
cliff, and if he could not congratulate himself as yét 
on having won the heart of his wife, of which indeed 
there was no sign, he had the proud knowledge 
that he was the husband of the most beautiful 
woman then staying in the town. 

Giralda’s beauty, indeed, was the talk of the hotel, 
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and in the handsome dresses which the Admiral 
had insisted on providing for her she attracted a great 
deal of admiration. 

If she was not an enthusiastic bride, she was a 
gentle and amiable companion; and the Major, 
strong in the belief that her docility would in time 
give place to a warmer feeling, devoted himself 
with the utmost tact to the task of laying siege to 
his bride’s heart. He did not ask too much of her ; 
he did not seek to conquer her love by becoming 
a bore to her. That, indeed, was his greatest fear ; 
for gentle as she was, Giralda did show that his 
attentions soon became wearisome to her. 

Instead of resenting the covert yawns and listless 
manners of his beautiful wife, the Major, on noting 
the appearance of these signs, would take himself 
off for a walk or a ride, and leave her to the solitude 
she certainly preferred to his society. 

He loved her too much to be unduly impatient 
—he understood that she must be happy before she 
became responsive. | 

And Giralda had intelligence enough to be grateful. 
So that she was able to smile a welcome on his return 
to her, and the couple passed easily enough before 
the world as quite a normal husband and wife. 

If only she were not quite so statuesque, so like a 
pillar of salt ! 

Nothing moved her, nothing interested her. She 
was amiable, gentle, docile, nothing more, 
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And yet the Major knew that she could be so much 
more than that! If only he had the key to unlock 
those treasures of which he had seen indications 
in her flashing eyes and thrilling tones when she had 
spoken to him of the love she had felt, and had had 
to crush ! | 

Would the time ever come when she would feel a 
tithe of that emotion on his account ? Sometimes, 
poor fellow, he began to doubt it. 

_ They had been a fortnight at Folkestone when the 
international outlook grew cloudy, and then, after 
the two or three days of tension when England held 
her breath, came the news of the outbreak of war. 

Once more the Major saw in his wife’s great blue 
eyes that sign of concealed fires which he had seen 
in them before. She was thrilled through and 
through by the tidings, and at once it struck him 
that there was some reason, stronger than any to 
which she confessed, for the overwhelming emotion 
which shook her frame when he said to her over 
the breakfast-table, after the ‘first prance at the 
morning’s paper : 

“We are at war with Germany ! ”’ 

Although she had been prepared for the news, 
Giralda grew so white and shook so much that he 
wished that he had not broken the news so 
abruptly. 

“War! War! Is it really war?” she said in a 


whisper. 
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“Why, yes. We've been expecting it. We knew 
it must come.”’ 

“T—I—I’d hoped—it might be avoided. It’s 
—horrible | ”’ 

The words died on her lips, and she turned he, 
head, staring forlornly out of the window, pale to the 
lips, oblivious of everything but the one over- 
whelming thought. 

The Major looked at her with growing suspicion. 
That this was more than the first spasm of feminine 
horror at the outbreak of war it was impossible 
to doubt. What did it mean? What was the secret 
of the overmastering emotion, so different from her 
usual listless tranquillity, which shone in her eyes 
and made her limbs tremble and her cheeks grow 
pale ? 

Was it something connected with that old love 
which was still strong in her heart ? A light broke 
in upon him; probably her old love was either in 
the army or the navy, and war meant danger to him. 
He knew better than to hazard a question bearing 
upon the delicate subject, but he was curious. 

Before the end of the day Giralda conquered her 
tremors to the extent of appearing her usual calm, 
impassive self, and for the next week, during which 
the whole place was seething with excitement over 
the invasion of Belgium and the preparations of 
England for fighting by land and sea, she appeared 
the least excited of all the guests at the hotel. 
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Then there came a change. 

Major Clowes, who had at once offered his services 

to the War Office at the first news of the outbreak 
of hostilities, now visited Shorncliffe Camp every day, 
and spent many hours at the recruiting offices in the 
town. 
Though he apologised to his wife for having to 
neglect her, he could not but be aware that his 
absence was not unwelcome. She submitted with 
docility to his presence, but she did not pretend that 
it made any great difference to her whether he stayed 
with her or not. 

On returning to the hotel one evening late for 
dinner, the Major apologised as he slipped into his 
chair beside her, and as he spoke he cast a glance 
round the room, and perceived at once that the gaps 
there had been on the previous evening had been 
filled up. 

A sudden influx of guests, most of them of the 
male sex, had replaced those who had fled away 
at the first news of the outbreak of war. 

This was the first change he noticed. On turning 
again to his wife to remark upon this invasion, he 
noticed a second. | 

Giralda was transformed. Instead of the white, 
lifeless bride whom he had kissed that morning 
when he left her, he now found beside him a woman 
radiantly beautiful, with the flush of excitement 
in her cheeks, an unaccustomed sparkle in her eyes. 
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Instead of sitting silently beside him, replying with 
docility but with obviously tepid interest to his 
remarks and comments on the day’s events, she 
was now bright, talkative, anxious to hear all he 
had to tell, ready with her own comments, with 
her sympathy, with her suggestions. 

Major Clowes, while rejoicing at the change in her, 
and playing up to her lead with all the wit at his 
command, was not so simple as not to ask himself 
to what he was to attribute this transformation. 

It did not take him long to wonder whether the 
answer to the conundrum were to be found in the 
batch of newly-arrived visitors at the hotel. 

He looked round him, and without appearing 
to do so, he watched the direction of his wife’s eyes. 

It was innocent spying and cleverly carried out. 
Before dinner was over he had caught more than one 
swift sidelong glance cast by Giralda in the direction 
of one little table, at which were seated four young 
men, all strangers, and three out of the four more 
or less good-looking. | 

The Major’s instinct told him unerringly that 
it was to this corner that he must look for 
enlightenment. 

And as he looked swiftly from the four young men 
back to his wife, he caught upon her face an ex- 
pression as of one who has been found out. 

He made no comment; he was too wise. 

That evening, in the smoking-room, he contrived 
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to exchange a few words with every one of the four 
young men in question, and he made up his mind 
that one of them, a young officer named Captain 
Romney, must be the man whom Giralda loved. 
He was strikingly handsome, and had winning 
manners. Altogether, he was the sort of mana 
woman might be forgiven for loving even to despair. 

Of the other three, one was a fair-haired young 
student, who wore blue spectacles and spent his time 
eating apples and reading a book on Roman law ; 
he replied shortly to any question put to him, and 
never spoke unless addressed. By the slight accent 
which could be detected when he spoke more than a 
word or two, the Major judged him to be a foreigner. 
At such a time it was natural that he should feel 
himself to be under a sort of stigma on that account, 
so that his taciturnity was easily understood. 

Of the other two young men, one was, the Major 
judged, in the Secret Service, and passed as a barrister 
taking a holiday ; something in the keenness of his 
glances betrayed him to the old military man. 

The fourth was a handsome young idler, spending 
a holiday at the seaside, and the Major hoped that 
Giralda had better taste than to care for such a fellow. 
Still, a woman is a strange being, and her tastes are 
often unaccountable; he looked askance at the > 
loafer, and wondered. 

On the following morning Giralda was down first 
to breakfast, and when the Major followed, he saw 
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that she was speaking, graciously and with smiles, 
to Captain Romney. 

A great wave of jealousy beat against the Major's 
heart. Was this, then, the secret of her change of 
demeanour ? Was it the handsome soldier whom she 
had loved and lost ? 

The Major was far too fair and generous-hearted 
a man not to feel that, if this were the case, Giralda 
had at least not loved unworthily. It was a comfort 
to know that his rival, if rival he should prove to be, 
was at least an army man, a gallant and handsome 
fellow. Though he would rather have had him a 
couple of hundred miles away just then when he felt 
that he himself had so much work before him in 
winning his wife’s heart, the Major had at the same 
time a sort of satisfaction in believing that he was at 
least face to face with his danger and fully aware of 
the extent of it. 

So he went down the long room with as untroubled 
an air as he could manage, and when he reached the 
little table in the window where his wife was sitting, 
he took his own seat with the best smile he could 
master. 

Giralda was still under the influence of the change 
which the previous night had wrought in her ; there 
was a pretty tinge of pink in her cheeks, and her eyes 
were bright and soft, while a certain animation of 
manner had taken the place of the old listlessness. 

“You know Captain Romney, then ?” he asked, 
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assuming a manner which he flattered himself was 
perfectly, brilliantly casual and indifferent. 

Giralda gave him an inquiring glance. 

‘Captain Romney ? ” she asked. 

‘‘ The man who was speaking to you just now.” 

“Oh, is his name Romney? I didn’t know. 
I’ve never met him before. He asked me if I would 
mind having the window open. That was all.” 

“T see.” 

The Major hoped that he succeeded in concealing 
the vague doubt he felt; but he was not sure. 
Certainly there was not a trace of confusion or of 
guilt in Giralda’s looks or manner. 

The Major tried to think she had spoken the 
exact truth, and appeared to dismiss the subject 
from his mind. But during the day, which he had 
to pass at the camp, where his services had been 
accepted with alacrity, his thoughts recurred again 
and again to his wife, to the change in her, and to the 
cause of it. 

Doubt he must, in spite of himself. 

He returned from Shorncliffe so late that he 
had to telephone to his wife that he could not be in 
time for dinner. It was indeed past eight o'clock 
before he reached the Leas, on his homeward way. 
The people were beginning to assemble for the band, 
and a tall white figure flitted hurriedly across in the 
full red light of the setting sun, and plunged out of 
sight in one of the paths of the undercliff. 
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The Major recognised the figure, and hesitated a 
moment ; then he followed. 

Among the bushes and trees it was already dark, 
but he caught the tones of his wife’s voice, although 
he could see nothing of her as yet. There was a note 
of passionate entreaty in her voice, a sort of wail; 
not a word could he hear, but as to the fact that the 
voice was Giralda’s, and that she spoke in acute 
distress, there could be no doubt at all. 

An ear less keen than the Major’s would not have 
heard even that, would not have distinguished, 
either, that the low voice which replied to her was 
that of a man. 

The Major hastened his steps, dashed down the 
winding path, and came upon his wife in the open 
space near one of the shelters of the undercliff. 

She was alone. 

- But for the discernible rustling and swaying of the 
' shrubs behind her, the Major might have thought 
that she had been alone all the time. 

But he knew that he had just missed seeing her 
companion, and his dignity forbade that he should 
try to find out the identity of the man by following 
him. | 
. Besides, he was too late. The trees and shrubs 
grew thickly here, and Giralda stood between. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE SIGNALS. 


to eae he ask a question, and risk getting 

a lie for answer ? 

That was what the Major was repeating to 
himself as he advanced with slow steps towards the 
~ spot where his wife was standing. 

She was looking provokingly beautiful, much 
lovelier in the agitation which she could scarcely 
conceal, than she was in her daily listless calm. 

The circumstance was disquieting. 

If he had been eight and twenty instead of twenty 
years older than that, it is probable that the Major 
would have dashed headlong into an angry challenge, 
would have questioned, demanded answers, received 
some sort of reply, and would have uttered words 
which it would have been impossible for his wife, 
highly strung and deeply wounded, ever to forgive. 

As it was, he was patient, tactful, reticent, and as 
Giralda waited in evident fear of what was to come, 
although a quivering smile was on her lips, he watched 
her and forbore. 

4! 
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Well,” he said, ‘‘ you haven’t lost much time 
over dinner this evening to be out here so soon.” 

She laughed nervously. 

‘‘ Everybody was anxious to be out of the hotel,” 
she said. ‘‘ We are all restless, excited, too much on 
the alert to be hungry. IJ—I——’ 

She stopped. There was a pause. 

‘“‘ T have had nothing but a couple of biscuits and a 
glass of sherry since I left you,” he said, his tone a 
little colder than was usual with him in speaking 
to her. 

‘“‘ Really ? Oh, how hungry you must be! So 
come back to the hotel before it’s too late to get 
anything fit to eat,’ she urged, turning abruptly, and 
leading the way towards the winding path up the cliff. 

He noticed that she had come out in a hurry, 
without gloves, wearing a long, white serge coat over 
her white silk dinner dress. 

‘‘Don’t worry your head about me,” said the 
Major quietly. “I'll find something to eat, never 
fear. But you—where are you going ? To hear the 
band ? ” 

‘“‘I suppose so. There’s nothing else to do here, 
is there?” 

Quickly and involuntarily their eyes met, his 
with the unuttered suggestion that there seemed 
to be other things to be done, and hers with the 
furtive acknowledgment that this speech was an 
unwise one. 
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“ All right I'll take you to a seat then, and come 
back in twenty minutes or so.” 

“T think,”’ said Giralda, “ that I’ll go back with 
you to the hotel. I’ve forgotten my gloves, and 
perhaps this old coat is hardly smart enough for the 
Leas, even by this light.” 
~ Of course it wasn’t. Of course he knew that she 
had snatched up the first garment that came to hand, 
stuck on the first hat she could find in the absence of 
her maid, whom she had evidently not called to assist 
her, and rushed out—to keep an appointment. 

However, he held his peace, and allowed her to 
chatter to him with the hectic liveliness now usual 
with her, about the small events of the afternoon, 
until they reached the hotel, where they separated, 
he to go in search of something to eat, and 
she to change her old, white coat for something 
smarter. 

When they met again, half an hour later, she was 
dressed with the greatest care, and was looking 
radiantly handsome. 

A pang of acute jealousy shot through the Major’s 
heart, but he controlled his feelings, and congratu- 
lated her upon her appearance. 

“I feel quite proud of you,” he said gently, as they 
went out together. ‘‘ You are the best-dressed 
woman in Folkestone, as you are the most beautiful.” 

Giralda laughed half-heartedly. 

‘“‘ All the best-dressed people have run back to 
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town,’’ she said. ‘‘So they have left me nothing 
to beat.” 

‘‘T think I like the place the better for its being 
less full,”’ said he. 

“T don’t,” said Giralda, with evident nervous- 
ness. ‘‘ ] was going to ask you to let us go away.”’ 

He was surprised. 

‘Where do you want to go to ? ” he asked. 

‘Qh, back to the East Coast, to dear old South- 
borough, I think,” she said hurriedly. 

He was astonished. 

‘There will be nobody there, I should think,” 
he said. “ The first note of war will have cleared 
the place.”’ 

“I’m not a victim to the invasion scare,’’ retorted 
Giralda, whose breath was coming fast, and in whose 
eyes there shone the light of a strange excitement. 
‘* And it will be near the dear old Abbey.”’ 

‘Eh ? It was not the ‘ dear old Abbey ’ when you 
were living there,’ he remarked dryly. 

‘‘ Distance makes the heart grow fonder, I suppose. 
Anyhow, I do want to be back there again. I hate 
this place.”’ 

All right,” agreed the Major slowly, after another 
pause. ‘“ You must have your own way, I suppose, 
though I admit your whims are a little puzzling. 
When do you want to go? ”’ 

‘‘ To-morrow,” said Giralda promptly. 

“Won't you finish the week out ? ”’ 
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She shrugged her shoulders. 

‘Of course we must if you wish.” 

The Major sighed. 

‘What do my wishes matter ?”’ he said rather 
sadly. ‘‘ To-morrow, then. I shall have to go round 
to the camp again to-night to warn them that I have 
had orders to change my quarters.’ 

He took the matter so good-humouredly that 
Giralda was touched, and for a moment there shone 
in her blue eyes a look in which he noted something 
like remorse. The look frightened him; he wanted 
to question her, to try to wring from her that secret 
which she was keeping from him. But before he 
could nerve himself to the attempt the expression of 
her face had changed, the chance was gone, and they 
plunged into the depths of commonplace as they 
reached the rails on the Leas, where the band was 
playing to a strictly limited audience. 

On the following day they went to Southborough, 
and on the way Giralda surprised her husband again 
_by suggesting that, instead of going to an hotel 
for their stay, they should put up for one night only 
and at once take a furnished house for the rest of the 
summer. 

He was overwhelmed. 

‘It won’t be so easy to get a house, in the first 
place,” he said ; “‘ they all fill up for August.” 

‘“‘ But, as you said last night, the visitors will have 
flocked back to town, frightened by invasion stories.” 
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“Stories you call them? Invasion may really 
take place, you know, and the East Coast is the most 
likely spot for a landing to be attempted.” 

“Well, if I’m not afraid, I’m quite sure you 
are not.” 

“ Afraid, oh, no! But I should prefer not to be 
there with you if there were any danger of an attack.” 

‘‘ And I should prefer to be where you are,”’ said 
Giralda, with animation. 

The Major still looked puzzled. 

‘You know,” said he, “ that the Admiral has 
gone away, so there will be no one to visit at the 
Abbey ? ” 

‘Oh, there will be Jannaway and Mrs. Frame. 
I can visit them,’’ said Giralda, “‘ and I can have my 
pony and use the launch if I want to.” 

The Major shrugged his shoulders. She was very 
perplexing in her caprices and her moods, but if she 
had been no more than that, he would have submitted 
in all meekness, as an adoring husband should. 
The worst of it was that he could not but suspect 
that there was something concealed from him under 
all these whims and fancies. She had indeed pro- 
mised to be frank with him, and to warn him if he 
should be in any danger of losing her. But it began 
to occur to him that this compact was a very loose: 
one, and to wish that he had made more stringent 
conditions. 

Conditions! As if any man in love could make 
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conditions stringent enough with the woman whom 
he had set his heart on winning. 

There was a silence which Giralda herself broke. 
Leaning across the railway compartment, which they 
had to themselves, she looked up in her husband’s 
face with a smile which would have charmed warmth 
into marble itself. 

“IT hope you don’t think me very tiresome with 
my caprices, Simon?” she said gently, almost 
appealingly. 

He was by her side in a moment, with his arm 
round her. 

“No, no, no. Speak to me like that, look at me 
like that, and I’ll think you the acme of sweet reason- 
ableness if you order me to fetch the moon and lay it 

-at your feet ! ’’ he cried. 

She laughed, well pleased at her victory. 

‘** Well, I won’t do that,”’ she said. 

Giralda was right. 

Although they would have found it hard to 
get a furnished house in a good position a few 
weeks before, now they had their choice of 
houses from which the visitors had fled. Giralda 
had, of course, the choosing of the house, and her 
selection was one of the tallest and best of the houses 

. on the front, facing the sea. 

“ Aren’t you afraid of such an exposed position’ ae 
asked her husband, when she had made her choice 
and the terms were settled. 
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‘Not with you to protect me,” replied Giralda 
gently. 

And what could he ask for more ? 

Of course the Major was not going to remain idle, 
when there was work to be done that he could do. 

He told his wife on the following morning in which 
direction he meant to be active. 

‘‘ This coast,’’ he said, ‘‘ is swarming with German 
spies.” 

‘Oh, no, surely not!’ she cried quickly. 

‘Tt is, though,” he insisted. ‘“‘ I’ve been talking 
about it this very morning with a man who knows. 
The German spy system is very thorough, and there 
have been people here for years making preparations 
to assist their fellow-countrymen in case of invasion. 
We have lost too much time already, and now we may 
be too late. At any rate, if I can do any good, I 
shall work hard to help the ae in any steps 
they may take.” 

Giralda drew herself up. 

‘I’m surprised,” she said, “ to find you, Simon, 
taking this spy scare seriously.” 

“It isn’t a scare, my dear. It’s a very real 
thing.”’ 

She shrugged her pretty shoulders. 

“ ‘You won't find much sympathy in your efforts 
here,” she said with decision. ‘‘ One of the greatest 
benefactors to this town, and indeed, to the whol€ 
neighbourhood, is a German baron, Baron von 
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Bielefeld, who has lived for years at the Grange, a 
few miles away. He wished to take the Abbey, 
only my uncle wanted to live there himself, so he had 
to go a few miles inland for a home.” 

The Major listened attentively. 

- “YT think I have heard of him,’ he said quietly. 
“ An elderly man, isn’t he ? ”’ 

‘Oh, yes, he must be sixty or more. An awfully 
nice man. I’ve been to lots of bazaars and garden 
parties at his place. So has everybody.” | 

“ Awfully good of him,’’ commented the Major 
dryly. 

‘Oh, you need not think that he needs any 
looking after,’’ said Giralda, laughing. ‘‘ He isn’t 
a German now. He’s an English subject. He’s 
been naturalised.” 

“ T see,” said the Major, without further comment. 

“We are all very much indebted to him for his 
hospitalities. He was quite a god-send to us, as 
nobody else gave such splendid entertainments. 
And I don’t know what the local charities would 
have done without him.” 

“ Did you meet any other Germans at his house ? ” 
asked Major Clowes. 

A wave of colour rushed into Giralda’s cheeks. 

There was a slight pause, and then she affected 
to treat the question as provocative. 

“ Baron von Bielefeld is not a spy,’ she said coldly, 


“and you need not think that he would have any 
D 
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people of that sort at his house. There were 
Germans there sometimes, but certainly I never 
met many. It was the English who were glad to 
flock to his garden-parties and dances.”’ 

“Tsee. Is he living there still ? ”’ 

“TI don’t know. He was at the beginning of the 
summer. But I do hope, Simon, you won't try to 
put it into the heads of these stupid local authorities 
to pry into the affairs of people who have always been 
our friends. It would be dreadful, simply dreadful.” 

“You may be quite sure, dear,’’ said the Major, 
as he rose from the table with a very grave expres- 
sion of face, ‘‘ that I will have no hand in anything 
unnecessarily annoying to any one. If this Baron 
von Bielefeld is a loyal subject of King George, then 
you may be quite sure the fact will be discovered in 
time to avoid his being put to any inconvenience.” 

“ But——” 

Giralda had risen to her feet, panting, frightened. 
But her husband had already left the room. 

They were to move into the furnished house on the 
front that very day, and there were a few things 
to be settled first, so they had little chance of dis- 
cussing the question of spies again that day. 

And, as they did not look at the matter from the 
same point of view, both husband and wife were 
wise enough to avoid the subject as much as they 
could when they were together. 

He did not tell her that he went immediately to the 
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local authorities to consult them as to their views 
upon the subject of the naturalised Baron, nor did 
he tell her that these same authorities, being as slow 
as the rest of the country in recognising the reality 
of the spy danger, snubbed him and were shocked 
at the notion of putting the generous Baron von 
Bielefeld to any annoyance or inconvenience on 
account of his nationality. 

Nevertheless, the Major heard quite enough to be 
sure that this person was by far the most worthy of 
suspicion of any of the aliens in the neighbourhood. 
His attempts to secure first one and then another 
big house on the coast itself were well known, 
although hitherto they had possessed no sinister 
significance. Also he was known to be in constant 
communication with Germany and to be on person- 
ally good terms with high military authorities in 
Berlin. 

But it was too soon to hope to convince the sleepy 
inhabitants that the best customer at their shops, 
and the most open-handed contributor to their foot- 
ball and cricket clubs, was really a dangerous enemy 
against whose goings and comings precautions must 
be taken. 

The Major, however, took counsel with some of 
his own friends, and in the meantime worked hard in 
conjunction with the military authorities, giving 
himself up to the work of collecting and training 
recruits with all the energy he possessed. 
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If Giralda felt his neglect, which is unlikely, she 
did not complain of it. 

He wished she would ! 

They had been in residence a week at the house on 
the front, and the Major had succeeded in forming 
a committee of prominent men to deal with the 
problem of spies and of the signalling which was 
known to be going on from the coast, when one 
evening, after dinner, a couple of policemen came up 
the steps and rang the bell. 

They asked to see the Major, and he went out 
into the hall, where he found the officers looking 
rather downcast and uncomfortable. 

‘ Well, what is it 2?’ asked the Major. ‘‘ Come in 
here and tell me.” 

He admitted them into the little back room he 
used as a study, and turned to them at once. 

‘‘ Well, sir, it’s something rather awkward for us 
to tell,’”’ said the spokesman in a bashful tone. 
“But you told us to look out for lights flashing 
from windows and towers, and—in fact, anywhere, 
didn’t you, sir? ”’ 

“ Certainly, I did.” 

‘ Well, sir, we’ve seen sas flashed for two agate 
running from the same place.”’ 

“Yes. What ec Speak out. What’s the 
matter ? ”’ 

‘“ Well, sir, I aon t hardly like to tell you. You'll 
be a bit shocked, I fancy. The lights we’ve seen 
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flashing were from the right hand window of the 
upper storey of—of this house, sir.” 

The Major stared. 

‘“ Impossible ! ’”’ he ejaculated. 

But their faces told him that it was true. 


CHAPTER V. 
A POLICE VISIT. 


EVER in his life had Major Clowes 

received such a shock as he did when the two 

police officers informed him of the errand on which 
they had come. 

Signalling—presumably to the enemy—from the 
very house he occupied! It was monstrous. Yet 
that the two men believed it was clear enough. 
The very excess of their depression as they stood 
uneasily before him assured him that they felt 
the seriousness of the position. 

‘“‘ Well,” he said, when he had recovered from the 
first shock of the information, ‘‘ you shall make the 
fullest possible investigation. It is quite true that I 
have two servants in the house of whom I know 
nothing except that they were left by the owner of 
the house, which I have taken furnished for three 
months. But both women are English, and appear 
to be quite honest people. While as for my. own 
man, he is an old soldier, as incapable of anything 
in the nature of treachery as I am myself, and my 
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wife’s maid is a silly little creature quite as unlikely 
to be a spy or to be connected with spies as anyone 
in this world.” 

One of the officers shook his head. 

“It isn’t the women themselves one has to be 
afraid of, sir,” he said. ‘It’s the men they are 
connected with. They all have sweethearts, and, 
for the most part, they would as soon take a 
foreigner as another man if he has a glib tongue and 
is generous with his presents.”’ 

‘* You shall see them all and question them as much 
as you like. In the meantime you would like to go 
upstairs and examine the top floor, where you think 
you saw the lights.” 

‘‘T don’t think, sir; I’m sure of this much: that 
I saw signalling done by flash lights from the right 
hand room, counting from the promenade in front, 
I saw it myself two evenings, last night and the night 
before.” 

‘At what time did you see it?’ asked the 
Major. 

“Soon after ten, as near as I can recollect, sir. 
’ Both nights about the same time.” 

Major Clowes remembered that from a quarter 
to ten o’clock to a quarter to eleven, he had been out 
on both the preceding evenings. But he did not tell 
the men of this; he thought the fact might form the 
basis of his private investigations. 

“Come upstairs,’ he said abruptly. ‘‘ Don’t 
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make more noise than you can help. We don’t 
want to alarm anybody.” | 

“ True, sir.” 

The Major opened the door, and silently led the 
way upstairs. It was half-past nine o’clock, and at 
that time he was usually preparing to go out, fora 
final call at the house of one or other of the members of 
the committee which had been formed for the protec- 
tion of the town under the new conditions. 

At the bend at the head of the staircase he stopped 
a moment. The drawing-room door was opening 
slowly. In another moment Giralda came out. She 
turned at once with a low cry of surprise on seeing 
her husband, and then the sound died away and 
she stood still, unmistakably alarmed, on catching 
sight of the two men behind him. 

“Don’t be alarmed, my dear,” said he quickly, 
in a low voice. ‘‘ We want to go to the top of the 
house to look at the fire-escape, that’s all.”’ 

“‘ Fire-escape ! What fire-escape ? ’’ cried Giralda, 
in an agony of undisguised fear. And she thrust 
herself between her husband and the staircase 
leading to the upper floors, barring his passage. 
‘‘What’s the matter? Is the house on fire? ”’ 

The deep voice of one of the policemen spoke, in 
would-be reassuring tones. 

“Only a formal matter, ma’am. Nothing to be 
alarmed about. We've got orders to go round and 
see that the top floors of the houses are all right, 
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and we’re taking your house all in its turn, ma’am, 
in its turn.” 

But Giralda was not so simple as to believe him. 
She turned to her husband imperiously. 

“What is it all about, Simon?” she asked 
quickly. 

He hesitated. Then, with a sign to the officers to 
wait a moment, he took his wife by the arm, and 
led her back to the drawing-room. 

“T didn’t want to have to worry you by letting 
you know,” he said. ‘‘ But I suppose there’s no 
help for it now. Lights have been seen in one of 
the top windows of the house.”’ 

‘“Lights!’’ echoed Giralda, with a strange, 
somewhat forced incredulity. 

“Yes. Signals. Oh, there’s no doubt about it; 
One of the servants must have become mixed up 
with spies.” 

‘Oh, no, no, it’s impossible. Spies! The old 
silly scare again ?’’ cried Giralda contemptuously, 
while a bright spot began to burn in each of her 
cheeks and her breath came fast. ‘I never 
heard such nonsense. These men shall not go 
upstairs. I won't be dragged into the silly 
business.”’ 

“Unfortunately we have no choice,” retorted the 
Major rather dryly. “We have been dragged into 
it already. I tell you the lights have been seen, 
and the matter must be investigated. I thought © 
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I had better reassure you, explain things. But if 
you won’t believe me I can’t help it.”’ 

He strode quickly towards the door, but she 
leapt across the floor and clung to him, laughing 
hysterically. 

“Of course I believe. Of course, I know you 
would never tell me anything but the truth,” she 
panted. ‘‘ But it is nonsense, isn’t it ?”’ 

‘Perhaps. But we have nothing to do with 
that,” said her husband in the same dry, hard 
tone. 

“Send the men away. I’ll question all the servants 
myself to-morrow,” said Giralda, suddenly losing 
her contemptuous demeanour, and becoming plead- 
ing, humble, eager. 

‘Impossible. The men are here. You don’t 
suppose they will be put off now?” 

‘Well, they must wait a minute,” cried Giralda 
in desperation. ‘Those rooms on the upper floor 
are not used, and they are kept locked. I must 
find the keys.” 

‘What on earth are they locked for ? ’’ asked the 
Major with a note of masculine masterfulness in 
his voice which he had never let her hear before. 

For the first time Giralda saw in her husband 
something different from the over-indulgent, adoring 
lover, full of reserved passion, master of himself 
and of his feelings. What she now saw before her 
was a man accustomed to lead; alert, imperious; 
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compelling. She admired while at the same time 
she began for the first time to fear him. 

““T don’t know. You must ask the people the 
house belongs to,’”’ she said hurriedly. 

“Well, make haste and give me the keys. The 
men will think this delay very odd,” said the Major 
peremptorily. 

“Very well. Take them downstairs again while 
I look for them.” 

The Major, whose fingers were on the handle of 
the door, veered round sharply : 

“Take them downstairs! What on earth for? 
Give me the keys.” 

And he held out his hand with an impatient 
gesture. _ . 

“Tl go up and fetch them. Lawler has them,” 
said Giralda. 

And with all her listlessness gone, her haughtiness, 
her dignity, suddenly transformed into a mere 
frightened woman, Giralda darted across the room 
to the second deor, beyond the angle of the wall, 
and ran up the stairs like a hare. 

The Major was angry and puzzled. This was not 
the manner in which his wife ought to have behaved 
in such an emergency. It was all very well to 
laugh as she did at what she, with other optimists, 
called contemptuously the “spy scare,’ but it 
was another thing to cause her own fancies and 
prejudices to interfere with the doings of constituted 
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authorities. He walked out on to the landing with 
a frown of annoyance on his face. 

“The rooms upstairs are kept locked,” he in- 
formed the police officers. ‘‘ And Mrs. Clowes has 
gone up to get the keys from her maid.” 

“ She had the keys with her, I think, sir,” observed 
one of the men. “ Leastways, I heard something 
clinking in her hand as she went upstairs just now.” 

The Major was silent, angry, mortified. 

“Come along, then,’ he said shortly. 

And up the stairs the three men went, following 
heavily on the tracks of the light-footed Giralda, 
who was at the top of the house before they had set 
foot on the second flight. 

The house was a tall one, containing from basement 
to attic five floors in all. Above the drawing-room 
floor were two bedrooms and a dressing-room, and 
then at the top of the next flight of stairs there were 
the bedrooms of the servants. Above that was the 
attic storey, used only when the house was occupied 
by a large family. 

Here were three rooms, two at the front of the 
house, and one at the back. Giralda had disappeared. 

The police officers pointed at once to the closed 
door of one of the front rooms. 

“Tt was from a window there that I saw the 
signals,” said one of the men. 

Major Clowes, advancing quickly, threw open 
the door. Giralda stood within, holding a candle 
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high above her head, and peering round into the 
corners. In the flickering light her husband thought 
she looked ghastly, even more alarmed and disturbed 
by the occurrence of the evening than he had be- 
lieved her to be. The candlestick, a round chamber 
candlestick of white and gold, which he did not 
remember to have seen before, was shaking as she 
held it. Her face looked drawn and seemed to have 
lost part of its beauty. 

She turned with a startled look as her husband 
came in. 

““T can see nothing, nothing suspicious whatever 
here,” she said. 

As she spoke she glided across the floor, as he 
turned back to beckon to the officers; and while 
his head was turned away she snatched some small 
object from the top of a painted chest of drawers, and 
held it concealed in her hand. 

“Come in,” she said, echoing her husband’s 
invitation. 

The officers followed quickly and looked round 
them with a searching gaze. 

‘The room hasn’t been shut up long,” said one 


“Tt hasn’t the stuffy smell of a shut-up room,” 
added the second man. 

“T was in here myself only yesterday,” said Giralda 
shortly, with a haughty intonation. 

The men were examining every corner. The room 
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was of fair size, and had evidently been used as 
a sleeping apartment at some time or other, for a 
bedstead stood in one corner with a mattress, 
pillows, and blankets, and the rest of the furniture 
consisted of such articles of bedroom furniture as 
had been discarded from the better rooms. 

It was a heterogeneous collection. 

There were two windows, and there was a trap- 
door opening to the roof. This one of the men opened 
with the rusty poker he found in the grate. 

“Any way of getting up there, sir? ’’ he asked 
the Major. 

But it was Giralda who answered for her husband. 

“No. At least, none that we have seen.” 

“Are there any steps in the house?’ Major 
Clowes asked quickly. 

Giralda shrugged her shoulders. 

“You must ask the servants,” she said. “ They 
know more about these things than I do.” 

One of the police officers looked furtively at the lady, 
and the other made a note in his pocket-book. The 
Major grew impatient. 

‘““That’s all to be seen here, I think,” said he. 
‘Now we'll have a look round the other rooms.” 

The men assented, but it was evident to the 
observant professional eyes of the old military 
man that their interest in the other two rooms was 
wholly inferior to that with which they had searched 
in each corner of the first. When they had taken 
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a cursory glance round, they asked again whether 
they could have a step-ladder, and the Major 
promised that one should be got. 

Giralda cast at the two men the same furtive, 
suspicious glance that they had thrown at her, 
and they all went downstairs. She disappeared 
into the drawing-room again when they reached 
the first floor, and the three men went down in 
silence. | | 

If they could have seen inside the drawing-room 
as they presently came upstairs again, this time 
bearing a step-ladder and another candle, they 
would have seen Giralda, white and trembling, 
leaning against the door, holding her breath, and 
listening intently to the smallest sound outside. 

But neither the Major nor his companions talked 
much as they went up, and as soon as they had all 
passed, and the sound of their footsteps had grown 
faint in the distance, she stole out again upon the 
landing, and stood, in a crouching attitude, her 
hands clenched, her head bent, waiting for the 
next sound. 

Ten minutes passed, and then she heard the voices 
and footsteps coming down again. 

She glided back into the room she had left, keeping 
the door ajar. But nothing was said by any of the 
three men as they came slowly down the stairs. 

Giralda stole away from the door, and pacing up 
and down, beat her hands together, and stared out 
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before her with a look of dumb misery in her big 
blue eyes. 

Then she heard the front door shut, and looking 
out, saw the two visitors of the evening making 
their way quickly and silently along the darkened 
front. 

She watched them with staring eyes, her hands 
clutching at her throat. Then her husband’s steps 
sounded outside, and she fled across the floor, and 
seizing a book, opened it and threw herself upon 
@ seat. 

The filmy draperies of her white dress were still 
fluttering as the Major came in. 

She looked up at him with a tremulous smile. 
But there was no answering smile upon his face. 
Without a word he sat down beside her, and she 
knew as he laid one hand upon hers, that all her 
little subterfuge was of no avail. He knew that 
she was torn with frantic excitement, and he would 
want to know the cause of it. : 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE SUSPECT. 


| eee somehow that she was at bay, Giralda 

made the first move. SBefore the Major 
could open his mouth, before the pressure of his 
broad hand could tighten upon her slim fingers, 
she demanded sharply : 

“ Well, what did they find? Nothing, of course.” 

But her voice was quavering, her hand shook, 
and she could not raise her head to meet his eyes. 

“Whatever they may have found,’’ he said 
gravely, “‘ they certainly said nothing to me about 
it. But I am afraid that does not mean we shall 
have no further trouble about this.” 

‘What is the matter with the silly people ? 
What are they afraid of ? ”’ 

‘“ They think that signals have been flashed from 
one of the upper rooms in this house to some one 
out at sea, probably some enemy in a boat.” 

. “Signals! What signals? It’s all very absurd, 
isn’t it?” 

‘TI don’t know. I hope it is not true that the 
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signals were seen from our house, but that they 
were seen in this neighbourhood is fairly certain.” 

“‘ But I don’t understand what they are supposed 
to be signalling about,’”’ she said impatiently. ‘‘ If 
anything is to be told by enemies here to enemies 
out at sea, surely it wouldn’t be communicated in 
such a way as that! When all the town is full of 
people, and the coasts are guarded, as one may 
suppose they are, why should they think an enemy 
would be so simple as to flash signals from houses 
‘on the sea-front ? ” 

“As to the information to be given, there is 
plenty of it always to be had by people as well 
prepared to get it as the German spies are,” said 
the Major quietly. 

“Information about what ? ”’ 

‘ The position of our forces by sea and land, the 
number of our men or our ships at any given spot, 
the best times for attack, the state of preparation 
for defence. All these and many more items of 
information, all useful to the enemy, could be 
communicated easily by means of pre-arranged 
signals, flashed from the front on shore to persons 
waiting in boats out at sea. Those in their turn 
would communicate the news to ships farther out. 
Don’t you see?” 

“‘T am sure,” said Giralda scornfully, ‘‘ that 
there is not a word of truth in the suggestion that 
there are spies in this house.” 
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‘‘T hope not, indeed. But we had better keep our 

eyes upon these women we found here. Anyhow, if 
we don’t, somebody else will.” 
_ “Tt was a disgraceful liberty for these policemen 
to take, to come to your house. Everybody knows 
you are working hard on the defence committee, 
and doing all you can for England.” 

“Yes. But don’t you see that, when it is a 
question of spies, they would be more likely to 
signal from a house where the patriotism of the 
occupants was looked upon as assured, than from 
another ? ”’ 

But Giralda would not see, would not be con- 
vinced. 

‘“‘ Before they could signal,’’ she retorted, “‘ they 
would have to be there. Now we know that the 
spies were not there. You and the policemen 
satisfied yourselves of that.” ~ 

The Major was silent. He had, indeed, as his 
wife said, seen nothing whatever of a suspicious 
nature either in the top rooms or on the roof, where 
one of the officers had made a search. But none the 
less did the Major feel that these two men had left 
his house with the same suspicions in their minds 
as when they entered it, and knowing, as he had 
reason to do, the artfulness of the enemy against 
whom they were at work, he did not feel so confident 
as his wife appeared to be that the matter was 
satisfactorily settled. | 
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““It was a mistake,’’ went on Giralda, with 
decision. ‘I hope they apologised for the incon- 
venience they put us to.” 

“No, they didn’t,” said the Major somewhat dryly. 
‘‘T didn’t expect it.” 

He had risen from the couch on which he was 
sitting beside her, and she was conscious, as he 
crossed the floor towards the window, that a certain - 
loosening of the bonds of passionate affection which 
held him to her had already occurred. 

She watched him nervously, anxiously. He 
strolled to the window, drew back the curtains, and 
looked out. The sun had only just set, and there was 
light enough for him to discern the small craft, little 
dark lines upon a grey sea, which patrolled the 
coast at this point. 

And the longer she watched that soldierly figure, 
quiet, almost motionless, standing in an attitude 
betokening deep thought, the more anxious Giralda 
grew. 

At last she made up her mind quite suddenly. 
Holding the sides of the couch in a nervous clutch, 
she cried in a low voice broken with agitation : 

‘‘ T wonder what has become of Captain Romney ! ”’ 

The remark, unexpected, and poignantly uttered, 
had the effect she intended. At once the thoughts of 
the Major were transferred from that dangerous 
and unpleasant subject of the signals to that of his 
wife’s old lover. 
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He turned and came back to her rapidly. 

‘You are interested in him ? Deeply interested ? ”’ 
he asked in a low voice. 

Giralda bent her head, so that he could see but 
little of her face as he stood over her. 

“ Yes,”’ she interrupted. 

The answer, in the mood he was in, one of doubt, 
uncertainty, nameless fear, was even welcome to 
the Major. All sorts of vague, uneasy fancies had 
been flitting through his mind when the words 
broke from his wife which intimated that, amidst 
all this talk about spies and enemies, her chief 
concern was with the gallant young officer whom 
he had met at Folkestone the week before. 

‘He is in France, or at least on the way there, 
by this time,”’ he said in a voice which had recovered 
some at least of the old tenderness upon which she 
had been able to count until an hour ago. 

Without looking up she said : 

‘“‘ He will be one of the first to be in the fighting 
line, then ? ” 

‘“T should think so.” 

She said no more, but, without looking up, bent 
her head as if in submission to a blow. 

The Major was sorry for his wife, sorry for the 
chance that put her old lover in danger. And this 
expression of her concern for him not only touched 
him, but seemed a brave thing, an honest thing. It 
reminded him of that promise she had made before 
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she married him, and of the loyal and frank manner 
in which she had confessed her love and its power 
over her. 

Very gently he went on, after a pause: 

“He has got to take his chance with the other 
brave men who have gone to the front. And at 
least one knows that he is in the place of honour, and 
that he will prove worthy of it.’”’ 

Suddenly her lip quivered, and she burst into 
tears. In an instant the Major was on the couch 
beside her, was taking her into his arms, caressing 
her, trying to console her. 

“Don’t cry, my dear child, my beautiful wife,” 
he said tenderly. ‘“‘ These awful things can’t be 
helped in wartime. Look on the bright side; think 
of the glory, not of the danger. You are a little 
patriot at heart, aren’t you ?”’ 

She put her right hand against his breast, keeping 
him away, but it was with no repulsion, no coldness. 
On the contrary, he saw in her tear-dimmed eyes 
a look softer, more tender, more grateful than any 
he had seen in them before. She struggled for 
calmness, and still suppressing her sobs, whispered 
brokenly : 

‘“ You are too good to me, ever so much too good. 
You make me feel wicked, evil, ashamed of myself. 
Oh, you never ought to have married me, Simon, 
never, never, never! ”’ 

To a man in love, looking for nothing sinister 
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under the first kind words from the woman he loved, 
such a speech was intoxicating. What shame could 
it be that she felt but that of being unable to return 
the love she knew him to feel for her ? Her remorse, 
while it touched him, seemed to him ridiculous and 
romantically excessive. 

‘“‘ Tf I were to die to-night,’’ cried he in tones which 
thrilled with passion, “ or if fate were to take you 
from me to-night for ever, I should have lived long 
enough. My kind, my lovely Giralda, if you feel like 
that to me now, you shall feel more soon. I’ll make 
you love me, dear. And in the meantime, if you’ll 
speak to me like that, if you'll look at me with the 
kind eyes you have for me to-night, I[’ll be grateful 
to you for ever.”’ 

But though she was gentle, she was recovering 
from her outburst, and was hardening, even in his 
arms, into her usual statuesque self. In another 
moment she had freed herself, and had sprung to her 
feet, wiping her eyes and trying to laugh. 

‘“T’m making myself ugly by crying, and if I do 
that you won’t like me any longer,” she cried, as she 
swept swiftly across the floor towards the door. 
‘And you made a mistake when you married me, 
Simon, whatever you may say.” 

‘* Well,” laughed the Major, rather ruefully, as he 
too, rose to his feet, ‘‘ if I never find out that it was a 
mistake it won’t matter, will it 2? ”’ 

She stopped short, suddenly grave again. 
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“ You will find it out,” she said quickly. ‘‘ But 
it can’t be helped.” 

' And with that she fled from the room, leaving 

him perturbed indeed, but utterly incapable of 

seeing any serious menace to his happiness in words 

so gently uttered. 

It was on the following day that the Major noticed, 
without being able to give it a definite name, a 
certain change in the attitude towards him of his 
fellow-members on the committee of defence; and 
although he was angry and indignant at the notion, 
he could not help suspecting that the alteration was 
due to certain vague suspicions, wholly absurd and 
unjustified, connected with the story of the signals 
seen from the windows of the house he occupied. 

But the Major himself had taken the more ener- 
getic steps to discover whether there were any truth 
in the reports made. 

He had interrogated each of the four servants 
in the house one by one, without succeeding in 
making any discovery. Each and all denied having 
had any knowledge of the signals said to be flashed 
from the upper storey, though they admitted they 
had heard of them from outsiders. | 

And in only one of the four servants did the Major 
detect any sign of over-reticence. Giralda’s maid 
betrayed a certain nervousness when questioned. 
But inquiries about her movements, made to the 
other servants, resulted in his finding that it was 
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quite impossible that she should be in any way con- 
nected with the affair. She knew no one in the 
town, and was never outside the house except with 
one or other of the two older servants. 

Again a slight uneasiness possessed him about 
this, but he could adduce no solid reason for it, and 
did his best to dismiss it as an unhappy fancy. 

In spite of his explanation to the rest of the 
committee of the steps he had taken to find out if 
anything underhand were being done in the house 
he occupied, the Major noticed that the demeanour 
of these men remained reticent and stiff. 

The knowledge made him both uneasy and angry. 
For the signs of this change were too subtle for him 
to seize upon or to challenge, and consisted chiefly in 
unexpected pauses, or in the furtive exchange of 
glances among the other members of the committee 
after speeches from him. 

Following upon this unpleasant experience came 
one more disagreeable still. 

A suggestion was made that the ladies of the town, 
leaving the defence of the place to the energies of 
the men, should devote themselves to the organisa- 
tion of a separate committee to deal with any cases 
of distress which might arise through the calling up 
of reservists for the army and navy. 

The matter was discussed at the men’s committee, 
and it was unanimously decided that the nucleus 
of the new movement should be formed by those 
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of the wives of the men’s committee who were 
willing to undertake the work. 

The Major spoke about it to Giralda, and obtained 
her somewhat reluctant assent to the proposal of 
her name. 

‘“‘T don’t know these people,” she objected, “‘ and 
they will be all friends together, and won't want me.”’ 

But Major Clowes was determined that his wife 
should take her proper place in such a movement, 
and therefore, at the next meeting of his own com- 
mittee, he proposed her name for that of the ladies. 

To his astonishment and dismay, a dead silence 
followed his proposal. 

A cold chill came over him as he looked round, and 
saw that upon every face there was an expression of 
reserve which had something antagonistic in it. 

Only one among those present, however, had the 
toughness of fibre necessary to make the announce- 
ment of the reason of this phenomenon. 

Mr. Balcombe, one of the town councillors, and the 
leading draper of the place, looked across the table 
at Major Clowes, and after coughing to attract his 
attention, leaned forward and said in a tone of 
obsequiousness and truculence : 

“T think, Major Clowes, you had better with- 
draw the proposal to include Mrs. Clowes in the 
committee.” 

“Why?” asked the Major shortly, controlling 
his anger and the chilling fears which beset him. 
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There was a faint attempt on the part of the other 
members of the committee to suppress Mr. Balcombe ; 
but the draper, having once wound himself up to the 
point of making what he considered a necessary 
speech, held his ground. 

“I’m sorry to have to say it, but I assure you 
if you persist in making Mrs. Clowes a member of 
the new committee, she will have it all to herself. 
None of the other local ladies will work with her.”’ 

‘What do you mean by that ? ’’ demanded the 
Major in a voice of thunder 

There was a commotion; there was another 
attempt to suppress the draper and his tactless 
attack. 

But it was the Major who now insisted upon an 
explanation, and at last Mr. Balcombe blurted out : 

‘‘ The reason why none of our wives will work with 
Mrs. Clowes, then, is that—begging your pardon for 
having to say it out like this, when nobody else 
will—your wife is a foreigner, Major Clowes, and 
that she is believed to be also a spy.” 

“A spy! My wife!” 

Both men were on their feet, glaring at each other. 

“Yes, Major Clowes. A spy. Leastways, Mrs. 
Clowes was seen at the upper window of your house, 
making signals with a flashlight, signals to the 
enemy, Major Clowes.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE CHALLENGE. 


AJOR CLOWES received the blow in a silence 
more eloquent than a torrent of indignant 
words would have been. 

He stepped back, still keeping his eyes fixed on the 
red face of the draper, upon whose half-bald head 
an aggressive little tuft of reddish-grey hair was 
standing up, adding to the comical air of defiance 
with which he uttered his insolent challenge. 

In the room there was a dead silence, the rest of 
the members of the committee present being too 
much amazed, disgusted and alarmed to utter a word. 

But the tension could not last. After an interval, 
which seemed endless to the excited onlookers, 
but which was in reality only a few seconds, the 
Major withdrew his gaze from the flabby-cheeked 
Mr. Balcombe, who was growing nervous but still 
showed all the outward signs of boldness, and with 
a nod to the only member of the committee present 
with whom he was on anything like intimate terms, 


went out of the room. 
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In an instant there was an uproar. Though several 
men shared Mr. Balcombe’s belief that the Major’s 
wife was a foreign spy, not one of them was inclined 
to support the gross and deliberately insulting 
manner in which the draper had made his suspicions 
known. 

It was, as the principal butcher of the town 
remarked, ‘‘ not gentlemanly.” 

‘“‘ Who says it’s not gentlemanly to denounce a spy 
when you find one out ? ”’ demanded Mr. Balcombe, 
who, figuratively, had his back to the wall, sur- 
rounded as he was by critics. 

“Nobody says that. What we say is, that 
whatever you thought, it wasn’t the thing to blurt 
it out like that to Major Clowes, who is above any 
sort of suspicion himself, and one of our most active 
helpers.” 

‘‘ There is no question of that,’”’ said the Vicar, 
who was the Major’s personal friend, and who had 
been unutterably shocked by the coarse attack. 
“‘ Even if the lady herself were not perfectly harm- 
less, as I am sure she is——”’ 

But here a murmur of voices interrupted him. 

“You can’t be sure of that, Mr. Dawlish, for 
I’ve heard from people who can’t be doubted that 
Mrs. Clowes was seen at the upper window of the 
house she lives in, dressed in a long white dressing- 
gown with hanging sleeves, flashing signals. She 
was seen two nights running. You can’t get over 
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that. I don’t say the Major knows anything 
about it.” 

“Of course he doesn't,” broke in two or three 
voices. 

But the speaker went on: 

‘What I say is, he ought to look after his wife, 
since he must know how her sympathies lie. And 
that, anyhow, she oughtn’t to be allowed to go on 
giving away secrets which she can easily learn 
through her husband, to assist our enemies.” 

There was a chorus of approval this time, and 
Mr. Balcombe took courage again. 

“Then what have I done,’ demanded he, ‘‘ but 
what had to be done, and what none of the rest of 
you had the pluck to do?” 

This question was rather difficult to answer 
satisfactorily, and further suggestions that it was 
not his action so much as his manner that was at 
fault, were treated contemptuously by the draper. 

In the meantime, the Major, who had been stunned 
at first by the shock, had walked quite a good distance 
and stopped at the door of the office of a local firm 
of solicitors, of whom he knew something. 

The partner for whom he asked was “in,” and 
within a few moments the Major found himself 
seated face to face with a grave, thin, dark-haired 
man of about forty, deliberate of speech, keen of 
eye, a typical man of the law. 

The Major stated his case with military brevity. 
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“T want to bring an action for slander against a 
man who has accused my wife of being a spy in the 
enemy’s interest, and of using flashlights to signal 
to the enemy from the windows of our house,” he 
said at once. . 

Mr. Gooch received this statement with calm; 
asked a few questions, and made a few notes. 
Then he sat back and folded his hands. 

“Tf I were you, Major,” he said, ‘‘ and you may 
believe me because I am acting against my own 
interests in giving you this advice, I should wait a 
little before taking any steps in the matter. In the 
meantime, I feel sure that this fellow will have been 
tackled by the other men who were present, and 
that they will get him to send you a full apology.” 

“An apology is not enough,” said the Major 
shortly. ‘It’s not to be supposed that this man 
would have brought such an accusation if the vile 
slander had not been spread all over the place.” 

“No doubt of that. To tell the truth, I’ve heard — 
the story myself.”’ 

The Major grew red with anger. 

‘You heard it! And you never gave me warning 
of the lie that was being spread about!” he 
thundered. 

“I think such stupid calumnies, which are, as 
you must know, as thick as leaves in autumn in war- 
time, are best left unnoticed. In time they wear 
themselves out, and no one is a penny the worse.” 
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‘“ But you talk as if this were an ordinary case of 
malicious gossip, this deliberate accusation of the 
vilest treachery, made against the wife of a man 
whose position would make such treachery dangerous, 
perhaps fatal. Have you considered that ? ”’ 

“T have indeed. But still I say: Wait. When 
once you and Mrs. Clowes know what is being said, 
you can take steps to discover the origin of the 
mistake—for I’m inclined to think it was a mistake 
honestly made—and you can warn your wife to be 
more careful.” 

The Major stared at him in consternation. 

“You talk as if you believed there was something 
in the foul story ?”’ said he indignantly. 

‘‘ Some foundation for it I’m sure there must be, 
for I’ve heard it in detail on such good authority. 
Of course, I know, as well as you do, that what was 
seen was not what was supposed, but it is for you 
to find out what Mrs. Clowes was doing to get taken 
for a spy using a flashlight signal.”’ 

A horrible spasm of doubt and fear seized upon 
the Major as he received these impressive words 
of advice, and as he met the steady, almost stern 
gaze of the lawyer. 

He rose in silence from his chair, and the look of 
dismay upon his frank face moved the solicitor to 
compassion. 

‘“‘ Don’t take the matter so much to heart, Major,”’ 
he said reassuringly. ‘‘ There has been an unfor- 
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tunate misunderstanding, imprudence on the part 
of Mrs. Clowes, over-eagerness for a scare and a 
scandal on the part of the gossips. But if you take 
my advice, and remain passive for a very short 
time, I think you will find things work out all right.”’ 

“ Passive! On a question of my wife’s honour 
and my own ? ”’ demanded the Major fiercely. 

“Wait till to-morrow,’’ snapped the lawyer 
quickly. ‘‘ And in the meantime speak to your 
wife about it.” 

His client gave him a keen look, but could learn 
nothing more from the lawyer’s impassive mask of 
professional reticence. 

With bent head, heavy tread, and with rage in 
his heart, the Major went out and turned towards 
home. 

Doubt had of course by this time come to add 
torments to his artver. 

If his wife had loved him as he loved her, if she 
had had indeed any sort of affection for him, he 
would have scorned to give ear to the doubts which 
beset him. As it was, knowing that, by her own 
confession, she still loved another man, it was 
impossible that he should not ask himself whether 
these so-called ‘‘ signals’’ which so many people 
seemed to have witnessed, were not pre-arranged 
messages for her lover. And yet, even while this 
idea suggested itself, the Major felt ashamed of it. 


Giralda was a lady, a woman with a sense of honour 
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too keen to allow her to deceive her husband into 
thinking he held her heart when he did not. Could 
such a woman be guilty of such a scandalous 
infraction of the rules of decent conduct, as to carry 
on communication with her old lover by signs and 
signals for all the world to see ? 

Surely it was not possible ! 

He was still deep in uneasy thoughts when he 
reached the house, where luncheon was waiting. 

He said nothing to his wife until the meal was 
over, but he took furtive note of her demeanour, saw 
that she was restless, excited, watchful, as she had 
been for the past few days, and wondered again. 

When luncheon was over, he followed Giralda 
upstairs into the drawing-room, with the intention 
of opening at once the disagreeable subject. But 
before he could utter more than a few preliminary 
and hesitating words, there was a knock at the door, 
and on Giralda’s saying ‘‘ Come in,”’ the two women 
whom they had engaged with the house, as cook and 
housemaid, entered the room. 

Both were middle-aged women, capable, un- 
demonstrative. Both now looked surprisingly grim. 

The cook, a stout person with a red face and 
short neck, was spokesman. 

‘“‘ Tf you please, sir,’’ she said, addressing herself 
pointedly to the Major, ‘“‘ we wish to leave.” 

“To leave? Oh, all right! Though you will 
have to arrange things with Burley, the house- 
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agent, won’t you? You know we took you on 
with the house.” 

‘“‘T don’t know, sir. I only know that we can’t 
stop in the house another day, and that we shall be 
glad if you can manage to let us go away to-night.” 

Still both women turned, with the same marked 
disregard of their mistress, in the direction of their 
master. A light broke in upon the Major, and he 
frowned. 

‘‘ Why are you in such a hurry to go?” he asked 
shortly. 

“Well, sir, there’s goings on in this house that we 
won't put up with,” said the cook. 

‘No, nor me,” chimed in the housemaid, a thin 
spinster, who now spoke for the first time. 

‘““ What do you mean precisely by goings on? ’”’ 
asked the Major. 

The cook veered slowly round and looked at 
Giralda for the first time. 

““ Ask Mrs. Clowes, sir,’’ she said stiffly. 

And without another word, the two women went 
out of the room, so quickly that their employers 
had no time to arrange further questions, if, indeed, 
they wished to do so. 

Then the Major turned slowly and looked at his wife. 

He saw in a moment that she understood. The 
servants had heard the rumours, had perhaps seen 
or guessed something themselves. And they had, 
of course, known all about the visit of the police. 
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There was a silence when husband and wife were 
left together. 

Then Giralda roused herself. With a bright spot 
burning in each cheek she rose from the seat by the 
window which she had been occupying, and shrugging 
her shoulders, made for the door. 

“ Pleasant, isn’t it ?’’ she said as she went; “ see 
what these wretched police have brought down 
upon us by their impudent visit and their prying 
and cross-examining ! ”’ 

‘““Stay a moment,” said the Major abruptly. 
“It was about that I wanted to speak to you. It’s 
all over the place that you—you have been seen 
at the windows making signals and wearing a white 
dressing-gown with hanging sleeves.” 

After all his careful preparation he had at last 
blurted it out like that! But the behaviour of the 
two women had upset all his plans and reduced him 
to the obvious. 

Giralda, to his surprise, was thrown off her balance. 
He had expected her to be thoroughly prepared, 
armed at all points for this encounter with him. 
She drew a long breath and staggered back. 

“They say that! They dare to say that!’”’ she 
cried in a tone of horror. ‘‘ But you know, oh, 
you know that it is a lie!” 

“A lie?’ he repeated with a spasm of hope. 
“ But they tell this story circumstantially. I was. 
insulted about it at the committee meeting.” 
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She stared at him in terror. 

‘‘ You—were insulted ? ’’ she echoed in a whisper. 
““ About—about me ? ” 

‘Yes. I’ve been to a lawyer about it already,’ 
he added sharply. 

At that a fresh terror shone in her eyes, She 
crept up to him as if unable to bear the weight of 
the burden in an erect position. 

“You won't do anything. Oh, you won't! 
Don’t let us have a scandal ! ”’ she said hoarsely, with 
entreaty in every movement. 

“I’m the last person to wish for that. But it’s 
too late. With such a story about, and at such a 
time, how can we expect that people will keep from 
gossiping? I don’t know what you've done, 
Giralda, and I’m not going to ask. But you see 
that you have committed some woeful imprudence 
and your good name and mine have to pay for it.” 

She was silent for a moment, and turning to the 
window, she knelt upon a low seat and looked out, 
supporting. her chin on her hand. Then she turned 
again to him with sudden savagery. 

“T’ve done nothing,’ she said with energy, 
“nothing whatever to justify such a story. I’ve 
made no signals. Who should I make them to? ”’ 

~The people here are all on the alert against 
German spies,’’ said he, ‘‘ and probably your accent 
has made some of them think you are German too.”’ 

Giralda raised her head scornfully. 
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‘“My accent!” she cried. ‘“‘ Why, I was born 
in Verona. And you very well know that the 
accent you say I have is not at all like the German. 
But supposing it were?” And she faced him 
fiercely. “‘ What then? Why should I be a spy 
if I were German? You know that there are 
plenty of Germans who are the soul of honour. 
This idea of persecuting a man just because he 
belongs to the country you are fighting against is 
horrible! And I should never have believed that 
you could join in the cry.” 

“T join in no cry. But I see that precautions 
must be taken, and I do my best to help those who 
are taking them. As for prejudice against you 
because of your accent, I don’t think such a sugges- 
tion would have been made by anybody but for the 
unhappy little mystery about the signals which 
brought the police here! ”’ 

‘ Well, go and tell the police, the committee and 
all these clever people who are spy-mad,’’ cried 
Giralda haughtily, as she drew herself suddenly 
erect and flashed glances of withering scorn at him, 
‘that I am neither a German, nor a spy; that I 
don’t make signals from the windows or anywhere 
else, to anybody; and that they had better give 
their minds to the work of providing for the women 
and children, instead of persecuting innocent people, 
honourable people, whose only fault is that they | 
were not born in England.” 
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She ended with a sort of sob, turned and fled 
quickly from the room, not heeding his attempts to 
make her stay. 

He heard her fly up the stairs, and he caught the 
sound of a smothered sob as she went. Following 
quickly, he was in time to hear her shut herself 
into the bedroom and turn the key in the lock. 

In a low voice he addressed her from outside : 

“ Giralda, Giralda, won’t you hear me? Won't 
you let me speak to you? It’s not my fault that 
this happened. Won’t you do me justice? Won't 
you listen, I can’t bear to think of the unhappiness 
this has caused you. Open the door, child, and 
listen to what I have to say.”’ | 

But though he could catch the sound of another 
smothered sob from time to time, she was deaf to all 
his wiles, all his entreaties. And, afraid of being 
overheard by the servants, the Major, very sorrow- 
fully, very dejectedly, went downstairs. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A RETREAT. 


M®*® GOOCH was right. The Major was far too 

valuable a member of the Defence Committee 
to be lost without an effort to retain him. And 
that very afternoon, not an hour after Giralda’s 
outburst, the Major’s soldier-servant came into the 
study to announce that General Harborough and 
Mr. Dawlish were in the drawing-room, and wished 
to see him. 

Major Clowes, who guessed that they had come 
upon the subject of the distasteful business which 
was still uppermost in his thoughts, went slowly 
up to meet his friends. 

General Harborough was an influential member 
of the committee, and but for deafness, the chief 
sign of the progress of the years with him, he would 
have been still more valuable to it. 

He had not been present at the scene of the morn- 
ing, and when the Vicar called to inform him of what 


had happened, he had at once offered his services 
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as mediator, shocked beyond measure at the coarse 
attack which had been made upon his colleague. 

The General lost little time in coming to the point. 

‘“‘ Dawlish and I,” he said, when he had shaken 
hands, ‘‘ have come about this damned business of 
this morning. Balcombe is ready to write you a 
letter of full apology, a letter to be dictated by us, 
and to resign his membership of the committee if 
you please. In fact, the rest of us have insisted 
that he must place himself at your mercy after such 
a disgraceful attack.” 

The Major, who had by this time become more 
anxious about his wife and the effect this affair 
would have upon her spirits than about the scene 
of the morning, affected to treat the matter as of 
less consequence than he felt it to be. 

“ It’s awfully good of you, Harborough,”’ said he, 
“ to come round like this about it. I wish you had 
been there this morning, for then matters would never 
have been allowed to come to a head in the way they 
did. I don’t wish to hinder the work of the com- 
mittee by making trouble at such a time, but of 
‘course, it’s impossible for me to have anything more 
to do with it now. Let the fellow write an apology, 
and we'll say no more about it.”’ 

“No, that won’t do, Major,’ interpolated the 
Vicar. ‘‘ You are one of our big guns, and you 
mustn’t desert us. If anybody withdraws it must 
be Balcombe.” 
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But the Major insisted. 

‘Don’t you see,” he argued, “‘ that things could 
never be the same again? Once the poison of 
suspicion has been introduced, you know that 
before long it would be said again that my wife was 
a spy, and was taking advantage of what knowledge 
I have of our military movements, as well as of 
the local defences, to communicate them to the 

enemy ? ”’ 

' *€Qh, nonsense!’ laughed the Vicar. 

But the Major fancied that the laugh was half- 
hearted, and he went on more firmly than ever. 

“They would say so,” he repeated. ‘‘ Not at 
first. Your prompt action will stamp out any more 
open scandal for the present. But if any accident 
should occur—and wartime produces a plentiful 
crop of accidents of all kinds—what then? Eh? 
You know that the rumours would crop up again. 
No, no; there’s only one course possible to me, and 
that is to resign.” 

The General, however, would not hear of this. 
He was pounding away at his arguments in favour 
of the Major remaining on the committee, when 
the door opened suddenly, and Giralda came in. 

Her entrance caused much more than the usual 
effect upon a group of men at the unexpected 
appearance among them of a supremely beautiful 
woman. | 

In the first place, she looked weirdly handsome, 
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in a way that struck one at least of the men as being 
almost sinister. 

Her great blue eyes had that steely lustre which 
only blue eyes can possess. There was in her cheeks 
a delicate pink colour which enhanced her extra- 
ordinary beauty. The fair hair which crowned her 
stately head was slightly disordered, giving her 
an appearance of an angry goddess. The pale 
blue gown she wore showed glimpses of her white 
wrists and arms as she moved, and round her 
beautiful, creamy-white throat was a single row of 
small pearls. 

Not one of the three men could have believed her 
capable of any evil design, as she advanced into the 
room, silent and angry, and looked from one to the 
other with a slight bend of the head in greeting, 
which seemed almost a challenge. 

That, indeed, was how the General took it. He 
held out his hand. 

“ Mrs. Clowes,” he said, “ you look at us as if we 
were conspirators.’’ 

“Yes, I do,” Giralda answered, with disconcerting 
promptness. “I know what you have come about, 
General: this silly spy scare. Have you found any 
more unfortunate people with a foreign accent to | 
make inquiries about ? ”’ 

Both the visitors were disconcerted by this 
unexpected attack. 

“On the contrary, we've come to say that the fool 
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who made that ridiculous statement this morning 
is ready to make a crawling apology,” said General 
Harborough. 

“What was the statement ? ’”’ demanded Giralda 
abruptly. 

There was a moment’s confusion among the men. 

“ Er—hasn’'t Clowes told you?’ asked the 
General feebly. 

“He has told me something, but not enough. I 
should hke to know exactly what was said, and by 
whom.”’ 

The General looked at the Vicar. 

“T wasn’t there myself, you know,’ he said. 
“ And if I were you, I shouldn’t trouble my head 
about what was said or who said it,” said the Vicar. 

‘Did they say in so many words that I was a 
-German spy?” 

“Oh, no! Oh, dear, no!” 

“But it seems to me too foolish for words that 
they should make up stories about my appearing 
at a window and flashing signals to the enemy, 
when they don’t dare to say a word to Baron von 
Bielefeld, who speaks English so badly that he can 
scarcely make himself understood.’ 

“The Baron is naturalised, you know,’ objected 
the Vicar. 

‘‘ Naturalised !’’ she echoed scornfully. ‘‘ What 
difference does that make? You don’t leave him 
alone because he is naturalised, but because he 
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spends money on your charities and in your shops. 
Why, I have heard the Baron curse the English and 
call them. by every abusive name that he could 
pronounce. He throws his money to these people 
with ostentation, but he hates them in his heart.” 

“TI know nothing of that,’ said Mr. Dawlish 
hastily. 

“ But you might know it,’”’ Giralda insisted. “‘ He 
is the person your committees ought to be concerned 
with. Instead of that, you persecute innocent 
Germans who have never uttered a word against you. 
I know an instance of it,’’ she added, while a sudden 
rush of colour came into her beautiful face. “ Now 
it seems to me that you should not make arbitrary 
distinctions, and condemn an unnaturalised German 
just because he has not given up his nationality, 
while you flatter and make much of those Germans 
who have turned their backs on their country. For 
my part, I would rather trust a man who remained 
true to his fatherland than one who was a turncoat 
—for his own convenience or profit.” 

‘‘ There’s a great deal to be said on both sides of 
the question,” said Mr. Dawlish discreetly. 

It would have been painful for him to have to give 
up Baron von Bieleteld’s handsome subscriptions to 
his parish funds. For these he was even ready to 
put up with the Baron’s manners, which had not 
become naturalised with their possessor. 

‘What was the specific instance of persecution 
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to which you have alluded, Mrs. Clowes?’’ the 
General asked abruptly. 

But Giralda grew suddenly reticent. 

“It’s too long a story for me to tell now,” she 
said hurriedly. “ And I feel that I have interrupted 
you all in the middle of an important conversation. 
I'm sorry.” 

“Not at all, not at all. I’m delighted to have 
the opportunity of telling you how much annoyed 
we all feel about this morning’s stupid blunder,” said 
the General. 

She was holding out her hand, trying to smile. 

“It was nice of you to come,” she said; “ toth 
of you.” 

And turning to the Vicar she shook hands with 
him also, and glided swiftly out of the room. 

Her coming and going had left a strange impres- 
sion upon them all. To the Major it seemed that 
there was something which presaged disaster in her 
manner, and in the sudden change of tone she had 
manifested when she was pressed upon a subject 
she did not wish to pursue. He, too, would have 
liked to hear all about that specific instance of the 
persecution of an innocent German to which she 
had alluded. 

The two visitors, on the other hand, could not 


help feeling that the beautiful Mrs. Clowes, while . 


repudiating the notion that she had acted as a spy, 
was by no means overflowing with patriotism of the 
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kind just then most popular. She was evidently 
suffering from some grievance, deeper even than the 
suggestions which had been made about her. These 
accusations, indeed, she appeared to treat with the 
contempt they deserved. 

The entrance of the lady had so far disconcerted 
them all that the visit ended without any definite 
conclusion being come to except upon one point ; and 
that was that the draper should write his apology 
to the Major without delay. 

Then the visitors went away, and the Major, 
who was longing to be alone with his wife again, 
and to try to charm out of her the story which she 
would not tell, ran upstairs two ere at a time 
towards her room. 

But Giralda was not there. 

He went downstairs to the dining-room, but his 
search was vain. An unpleasant suspicion took 
him to the top of the house, where the rooms were 
now kept unlocked. But all were empty. 

Then he rang the bell and asked his man, who 
answered it, if he knew where his mistress had 
gone. 

‘‘ She went out, sir, about ten minutes ago,” said 
the man. 

Ten minutes! Then she must have left the house 
almost immediately after her retreat from the 
drawing-room. 

‘ Did she leave any message ? ”’ 
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“No, sir. But she took her maid with her, 
carrying a bag.” 

The Major’s heart seemed to stop beating. He 
nodded without a word, and the man withdrew. 

Giralda had gone, with her maid carrying a bag. 
He understood what that meant. His wife had left 
him. Not for one moment did the Major deceive 
himself. Everything in her demeanour, in her 
words, now seemed to him to have been the prepara- 
tion for this climax. And what could he do? 

He snatched up a time-table to see whether there 
was a train by which she could have gone to London, 
where she had friends who would be ready to receive 
her at any time. Then he remembered that the 
railway service was reorganised for State use, and he 
threw down the book and looked at his watch. 

It was ten minutes past four o’clock. He took 
one more journey upstairs, to see whether she had 
left any letter for him behind her, and finding 
nothing, he came down again, snatched up his hat 
and went out. 

Would she go to the Abbey? He thought not, 
as it would be the first place where he would be 
likely to look for her. Besides, it was seven or 
eight miles away, if she walked, and more than that 
if she drove there. Even in the latter case she 
would easily be overtaken. 

He decided to go to the railway station, and to 
make inquiries there. But he had not reached his 
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destination when he caught sight of Giralda’s maid 
hurrying down a side street towards the house. He 
followed her, saw her slip a letter into the box, and 
run quickly down again. 

He ran after her and made her stop. 

‘Where have you been ?”’ said he. 

Confused and abashed, the girl faltered, stammered, 
broke down. 

‘* [J—-I——” she could get no farther. 

“‘ Where have you left your mistress ? ” 

She looked this way and that, and finally 
stammered out: ‘ I—I don’t like tosay. I’ve left 
a letter for you, and——”’ 

She stopped again. 

‘Where are you going now ? ”’ 

‘IT was going home, sir. My mistress gave me a 
holiday.” 

‘You were going straight home, without going 
back to the house, except to put a letter inside 
the box ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘* And where did you leave your mistress ? ” 

The girl hesitated. 

‘* She told me not to tell, sir.” 

“Never mind. It will be better for you, for her, 
for everybody, if you do tell me.” 

His tone was an adroit mixture of kindness and 
peremptoriness, and after a little more hesitation 


the girl confessed everything. 
G 
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‘‘ I carried her bag for her as far as the cross-roads 
just along there on the way to Northborough, and— 
and there I left her.” 

“‘ Alone ?”’ asked the Major. 

The girl started. 

“She was alone—then, 

Well?” 

‘“‘ Then I came back, but—well, I was curious, and 
I got into the field and went back again. And—my 
mistress was not alone then.” 

“Who was with her ?”’ 

‘* A—a gentleman was talking to her, sir.” 

“Well, what then ? ”’ 

“Then I was frightened of being caught spying, 
so I came back, sir.” 

The Major nodded. 

‘Who was the gentleman?” he asked, almost 
in a casual tone. 

“JT don’t know, sir. I’d never seen him before.” 

‘Thanks. That’s all right. Now you can go.” 

She turned quickly and disappeared round the 
first turning. 

The Major, with a heart as heavy as lead, went 
on to the station and got into the first taxicab 
he met. 

‘‘ The Northborough Road,” he said as he got in. 


“ 


a) 


she said significantly. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE STUDENT. 


M“4J08 CLOWES was agitated by a thousand 
fears. 

It was certain, he thought, that Giralda had 
gone away with that old lover whom he had 
known to be his rival from the first. She had broken 
her word to him, ignoring the promise she had made 
to give him warning if he should be threatened 
with danger from that source. 

Had he a right to complain? He had insisted 
on marrying her, almost against her will, and never 
for one moment had she pretended that she cared 
for him. | 

Now, instead of finding that she had brought 
him the happiness he had assured her that marriage 
with her would give him, she had discovered that 
her actions had brought suspicion not only upon 
herself, but upon the husband who would marry 
her whether she liked it or not. 

The Major was logical; he thought he had made 
a fool of himself in forcing marriage upon an 
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unwilling girl ; and he did not reproach her. On the 
contrary, he felt sorry for her. Although he could 
not but suspect that she had been indiscreet, instead 
of frank with him, that she had drawn upon herself 
the suspicions of the townspeople by actions con- 
nected with her lover, he realised that she had been 
through a period of acute trial, and that the love 
he himself had offered her must seem, to a woman 
in love with another man, a burden instead of a 
blessing. 

If only the confounded fellow had had the sense 
to keep out of the way, the Major felt that he might 
have had a chance. Giralda did not dislike him, 
did not feel anything like personal repulsion from 
him ; of so much he felt quite sure. 

It was little enough, certainly, upon which to hope 
to begin a happy marriage, but still it was something, 
They had started fairly well, with passion on one 
side, not, he flattered himself, without tact and 
forbearance, and upon the other at least esteem. 

Then came the fatal appearance upon the scene 
of the lover whom she thought she had lost for 
ever. From that moment the Major knew that 
his own chances were “ up.” 

Nevertheless he would not despair, even now. He 
knew that Giralda was suffering horribly from the 
unpleasant experiences of the past few days; he 
thought her flight a not unnatural protest against 
the terrible accusations which had been brought 
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against her; and he hoped, if he could track her 
down quickly enough, to persuade her to return to 
him, even if she were to make it a condition that 
they should not go back to Southborough. 

She had met the lover that day; of that there 
could be no doubt. The lady’s maid had given him 
no indication by which he might recognise the man 
if he should meet him, and he had carefully abstained 
from asking her questions on that point. She might 
make what guesses she pleased; but his dignity 
forbade that he should question a servant as to the 
appearance of his wife’s suspected lover. 

Was it Captain Romney ? He hoped not. And 
he did not think now that it could be the young 
officer. In the first place, Captain Romney would 
have no time at present to carry on a flirtation with 
another man’s wife ; and in the second place, the 
Major was magnanimous enough not to suspect 
him of such conduct at such a time. 

No. He must look elsewhere for the source of his 
troubles. | 

The Major kept a sharp look out as the taxi- 
cab sped along the dusty roads, but he passed no 
vehicle and no person whom he could connect 
with Giralda’s disappearance, and it was not until 
he reached the oak palings which surrounded the 
Abbey grounds that he saw any one to attract his 
particular attention. 

Sauntering along on the narrow grass margin 
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between the roadway and the ditch on the western 
side, he caught sight of a figure he thought he 
recognised. And a second glance, as the taxi-cab 
began to slacken its pace on approaching the lodge- 
gates, showed him that the pedestrian was no other 
than the student with the blue spectacles who had 
arrived at the Folkestone hotel while he and Giralda 
were staying there, the young man who had been 
absorbed in eating apples and studying a book on 
Roman law. 

The Major wondered what he was doing at the 
Abbey, and he looked back at him with acute 
interest. 

But the young man was too deeply absorbed in his 
own thoughts to look up as the taxi-cab drove by ; 
and as the Major disappeared through the Abbey 
gateway, which a small boy from the lodge held 
open, the last glimpse of the student showed him 
the same bowed head and measured pace, the same 
slim figure and well-shaped head, but no sign of any 
interest in the passers-by. 

Who was he? 

Suddenly the Major gave his chauffeur an order 
to stop, and jumping out of the cab, when the gates 
had closed behind him, he ran back into the road, 
determined to speak to the student. 

But the young man had disappeared. 

This fact, coupled with the strangeness of his 
appearance at that spot, roused the Major’s most 
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acute suspicions. However, he could not speak 
to a man who was not there, so he returned to 
the lodge, and then noticed that there was a 
motor-bicycle leaning against the wall round the 
corner. 

The child who had opened the gate had dis- 
appeared, and the Major examined the machine, 
and took down the number. Then he walked on 
across the park towards the house. 

He had to ring more than once before the door 
was opened by Jannaway, the old butler, whose 
appearance betrayed his condition as plainly as his 
unsteady gait and thick utterance. 

Jannaway was a faithful old servant, and a fearful 
nuisance ; even the Admiral, who grumbled at him 
continually, admitted that he would have to be got 
rid of; only, of course, he had not the heart to 
perform the necessary ceremony. 

“Good day, Jannaway. Is Admiral Garlinge 
at home ? ” 

The butler shook his head slowly. 

‘‘Oh, no, sir! The Admiral’s been at Portsmouth 
this fortnight. Nobody’s at home now, sir. Even 
the footmen have all enlisted, sir, and there’s only 
, Mrs. Frame and me, and three or four of the maids 
left here.”’ 

“Dear me! You must be lonely!” 

“Qh, we make shift to rub along, sir.” 

“No visitors ? ”’ 
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“No, sir.” 

Something told the Major that this answer was a 
lie. But he felt that a challenge would not advance 
matters. So he bade the bibulous butler ‘‘ Good 
day’ and went away with slow steps. 

But he did not go far. He made a tour of the 
house, keeping as much under cover as possible, and 
was almost sure that he saw a white hand, which 
was not that of a servant, drawing aside one of the 
curtains in the corner room of the first floor which 
he knew to be the room Giralda had used as her own 
study while she was living with her uncle. 

He felt so sure that it was his wife who was behind 
that curtain that he looked up and stealthily waved 
his hand, inviting her to come out and speak to 
him, or at least to look out from behind the drawn 
curtain through the open window. 

But though he watched and waited, there came 
no sign, and his heart sank as he turned away. 

What was she doing there ? 

How had she come ? 

Was it the man in the blue spectacles who had 
brought her, on the motor-bike ? 

What was she going to do next ? 

_ As he asked himself these questions, the Major 
was making the tour of the mansion, diving into . 
thickets at the back, where the laundry and stables 
stretched out in a straggling line from the main 
building, coming out into the pleasant walks and 
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lawns of the flower-garden, which lay between the 
eastern wing and the not far distant sea. 

Still hoping that he might obtain the interview 
he sought with his wife without having recourse 
to violent or aggressive measures, the Major wandered 
down to the ruins which he had visited with the 
Admiral and the two ladies on his first call at the 
Abbey, and peered down the green and slimy steps 
at the rusty gate that led into the crypt below the 
ruined church. 

Some one had been there recently, for the green 
slime had been disturbed by footmarks, and there 
were signs that some attempt had been made to 
clear the mud and rubbish away from the iron gate. 

The Major grew curious. After looking down for a 
few minutes, he descended the steps, and peered 
through the rusty bars into the vault. | 

He could discern the outline of heavy Norman 
pillars, and he could see mounds of earth and stones 
and rubbish between them. 

From the entrance, close to the iron gates, the 
accumulated earth and weeds had been cleared 
away, but the door, with its iron bars, was shut, and 
did not appear to have been opened for a long time. 

The Major noted all these details with a careful 
eye, and then went slowly up to the grass levels 
of the park. 

The mansion stood on a commanding position 
en the flat ground of the coast, where even so slight 
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an eminence seemed quite a hill. Above the tops 
of the highest trees of the park, the turret in the 
eastern wing, used as an observatory by the Admiral, 
rose like a lighthouse towards the sky. 

The Major passed and repassed the fingers of his 
right hand over his moustache, and stared intently at 
this landmark. 

Then he looked down again at the entrance to 
the vault under the church, and finally he glanced 
to his left at the white flagstaff just visible among 
the trees, which indicated the spot where Admiral 
Garlinge had made a handsome landing-stage for his 
boats and his steam-launch. 

With a thoughtful frown upon his face he made 
his way down to the spot where the launch had been 
moored on the occasion of his first visit. 

The landing-stage was deserted. There was the 
white flagstaff, and there the white rail on which he 
had seen Giralda seated at their first meeting. 
But there was no launch moored to the heavy white 
post, and the little boats which he had scen tied 
up with their cushions and canopies, ready for the 
use of the Admiral and his friends, had disappeared. 

On the right, within a few yards of the landing- 
stage, and close to the shore end of the long boat- 
house, was a small cottage, fancifully built, with 
a patch of well-kept garden, and a ship’s figurehead 
standing aggressively up among the sweet peas and 
hollyhocks. 
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The home of an old sailor, no doubt. 

The Major, who was deeply immersed in thought, 
walked down to the landing-stage and stepped on the | 
boards. Looking keenly to right and left, and then 
down at the deep water of the little creek, he took 
off his hat and rubbed his head with quick, nervous 
movements. 

His experienced eye showed him that this creck, 
small though it was, might become either a help or 
a danger. Boats of respectable size could come up 
as far as the landing-stage, and the turret afforded 
an admirable landmark by day, while at night it 
could easily be used as a beacon. 

And nobody seemed to have apprehended this ; 
not the Admiral himself, who had gone off with his 
steam yacht, leaving the place in the perfunctory 
- care of half a dozen servants. 

But even while he thought this, the Major felt 
a strong grip on his left shoulder, and turning, found 
himself face to face with a stout old fellow with 
one eye, but with no other resemblance to Nelson. 

“Now then! ’’ were the words with which the 
sailor had accompanied his grasp of the Major’s 
shoulder. But the moment they came face to face 
the man relaxed his grip with a broad grin of recog- 
nition, and saluting in sailor fashion, said:  “‘ Beg 
pardon, Major,” and stepped back, reassured. 

‘One has to keep a sharp look out these times,’’ 
said he. 
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“Why yes, and I’m heartily relieved to see that 
there is some one about to doit,”’ the Major answered, 
with a smile. ‘‘ So you're in charge of the landing- 
stage, and of the creek, eh ? ” 

‘In charge of the whole blessed place, sir. That’s 
more like it,’’ replied Sam Finchley promptly and 
proudly. ‘‘ Why, sir, there’s nobody up in that 
there house fit to take charge of a rabbit-hutch. 
What with old Jannaway, who drinks himself silly 
every blessed day of his life, and Mrs. Frame, the 
housekeeper, who’s sixty-nine and as blind as a bat, 
let alone a parcel of giggling girls who'd have their 
arms round the neck of a spy as soon as look at him, 
for want of the chance of a sweetheart in these dull 
parts—why, sir, I’m caretaker, and butler, and 
gardener, and housekeeper, and the Lord knows 
what besides.” 

“The Admiral is lucky in having a man he can 
depend upon like you, Sam, to leave in charge,” 
said the Major. 

But Sam remained grim. 

‘“‘One’s not enough to do it, sir,” he said. ‘ Of 
course, the girls laugh, and say I’m a scaremonger. 
But, bless your life, sir, it’s more of a job than they 
know, to keep watch as it should be done ina place 
like this. There was that there Baron von Bielefeld 
come over here the other day, poking his nose into 
everything, and asking if the Admiral would let the 
place to him now he’s gone away. I don’t ’arf like 
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the look of that chap, I tell you, sir. And as for 
his being so fond of ruins, and wanting for to get into 
the crypt, I had to say as nobody was to go in there 
during the Admiral’s absence, and so he had to kick 
his heels outside, and a good job too.” 

“‘ Qh, it was the German Baron that went down 
the steps and scraped the gravel and weeds away 
from the bars, then ? ”’ said the Major. 

Sam looked perturbed. 

‘“‘T don’t know as he did that, sir,’”’ he said. “ I’ll 
go and have a look.”’ 

“Wait a minute. Have you seen anybody about 
here this morning ? ”’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

“ Nothing of a young man with blue spectacles ? ’’ 

“No, sir.” . 

“ Or—or a lady? ”’ | 

“T did think I caught sight of a skirt among the 
trees near the house about half an hour ago, sir. 
But I couldn’t swear to it.” 

“Well, keep a good look-out, Sam. These are 
troublous times.” 

“T believe you, sir. Thank you, sir.” 

The Major recrossed the park, and as he looked 
back he saw Sam hurrying across the grass towards 
the ruins to examine the entrance to the crypt. 
In his belt was a revolver on one side and a sailor’s 
knife on the other. 

The Major waited, curious and interested, until 
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Sam reappeared from the ruins. His attitude now 
was one of suspicion, and as he advanced across the 
park in the direction of the visitor, he looked about 
him on all sides, keeping his right hand upon his 
revolver as he came. 

The Major went rapidly to meet him. 

“Seen anything ?’’ he inquired. 

The old sailor nodded. His one eye had suddenly 
acquired an amazing fierceness. 

“Yes, sir, I have,’”’ said he. “ There’s been some 
one down there by that there crypt, a-poking their 
nose and a-scraping the gravel away from the gate. 
I should just like to know who it was.” 

“ Tt would make a good is a that crypt,” 
said the Major gravely. 

“ Ay, sir, it would.” 

“In fact this house and these grounds would 
afford shelter to a good many men and guns.” 

“The place wants more looking after than it’s 
getting,’ retorted Sam. “They didn’t ought to 
leave it like this.” | 

‘““They’re so busy looking after the open spaces 
that they neglect the others,” said the Major. “‘ Of 
course, the water is shallow’outside, and landing on 
any large scale would be difficult, if not impossible, 
on this part of the coast.” 

“Yes, sir, youre right. There’s no fear of that. 
But there’s a channel where a boat of fair size could 
come up, and though it’s not supposed to be known, 
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_ why, sir, they say as a good many things gets 
known to them Germans as they didn’t ought to 
know.” 

“T’ll write to the Admiral myself, and in the 
meantime I'll speak to my committee. They’re 
looking after the defence of the town, and they might 
communicate with the authorities nearer here. 
Things are moving, but they don’t move fast 
enough.’ | 

“That’s it, sir. We shall be quite ready for 
"em by the time the war’s over,” retorted Sam 
sarcastically. 

“In the meantime you are on the telephone, I 
suppose ? ” 

‘‘ They are up at the house, sir.” 

‘“ That’s all right.” 

“It might be, if there was anybody there with 
his wits about him. But there ain't, sir.” 

“ You've got your wits about you, Sam.” 

“For what they’re worth, sir. And if I find 
anybody a-trying to play tricks, I’ll put a bullet 
through him.” 

‘Well, if you have to, shoot straight.” 

“* Trust me, sir.” 


CHAPTER X. 


UNDER ORDERS. 


a Gs Major went back once more to the mansion 

and rang the bell again. This time there 
was a very long interval before the butler appeared, 
and he was sleepy and incoherent. 

“Tf you'll let me come in a moment,” said the 
Major, “ I’ll write a note.” 

The butler seemed at first scarcely able to take 
in the sense of these words, but when he did, he 
demurred, and muttered something about being 
told not to admit any one whatever while the 
Admiral was away. 

The Major therefore pushed past him impatiently, 
and made his way towards the nearest door, which 
was that of the dining-room. 

He went in, to find drawn blinds and covered-up 
furniture, while a chair drawn up to the table and a 
couple of empty wine-bottles showed how the butler | 
had been guarding the house. 

The Major withdrew and went quickly towards 


the staircase, while Jannaway, taken aback by his 
Ii2 
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proceedings, muttered vague threats and comments 
in a thick undertone. 

The Major reached the first floor and went quickly 
towards the room where he had seen the white 
hand at the window. But when he opened the door 
softly, and peeped in, he found indeed that it had 
been recently tenanted, for the blinds were up and 
an attempt had been made to put the furniture in 
order, but there was no one there. 

He felt convinced, however, that Giralda had been 
in the room that day, and going to the writing- 
table, which was unlocked, he found a sheet of 
notepaper, and taking out his fountain pen, scribbled 
the following letter :-— 


“My WiFE,—I have come here in search of 
you, and I believe you are here at this moment. 
Perhaps I am a fool, but something tells me I am 
under the same roof with you. If I dared I 
would search the place for you. But I do not 
dare. I would risk anything rather than offend 
you, and as you have come here without giving 
me a hint of your intention, I must await your 
good pleasure. I hope, I pray, that you will come 
back to me. You will find no shelter in the world 
so safe as the arms of—Your always devoted 
husband, SIMON CLOWES.’’ 


He put the letter into an envelope, directed it to 


Giralda, and shut it up in the table drawer. 
H 
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Then he went out quickly, down the stairs and 
out of the house without even seeing the butler 
again, though he heard his snores through the 
open door of the dining-room. 

At the lodge the Major interrogated the old man 
in charge, concerning the motor-bicycle which had 
been leaning against the building when he arrived. 
It was gone now, as he was prepared to expect. 

“‘Somebody has been here this morning, I see, 
on a motor-bicycle. Who was it ?” he asked. 

Perhaps the lodge-keeper, who was old and ill- 
tempered, resented his questions as over-curious. 
Certainly he replied in a morose tone: 

‘““ The tradesmen come here on bicycles,” he said, 
in a manner that was scarcely civil. 

“ And was it a tradesman who left his machine 
leaning against the wall of your cottage? ” 

“Might have been.”’ 

“ Surely you can answer civilly.” 

‘“ Ay, Ihaveanswered. I’ve told youall I know.” 

Whether he had been paid, or whether he was 
only sulky, the Major did not know. He tried 
again. 

“A lady came through the gate this morning, I 
think ? ” 

‘“May be. I don’t see all that pass through by the 
side-gate. My business is to open the big one when 
it’s wanted.” 

The Major left him, and returned to the taxi-cah 
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in which he had come. It was some few hundred 
yards down the drive, just where he had left it when 
he got out. The chauffeur was on the box, having 
turned the vehicle round for the return journey. 

“Have you seen anybody come up to the house 
while I was away ? ’”’ the Major asked him. 

The man shook his head. 

“No, sir.” 

‘“‘ Did you see any one come in and take away a 
motor-bike that was near the lodge-gate ? ” 

‘No, sir. I saw the bike, but I had to drive nght 
up to the space in front of the house to turn round, 
and when I got back here the bike was gone. I 
didn’t see who took it away.” 

The Major nodded, and got in. 

‘“‘ Back to Southborough,” said he. 

The journey back was wholly uneventful, and 
he had time for much serious thought. The sus- 
picions which were growing ever stronger in his 
mind concerning the mysterious lover of his wife 
afforded him ample occupation, and the end of the 
journey came upon him unexpectedly. 

Although his anxiety on his wife’s account was 
now mingled with the gravest possible fears, his 
love for her was still by far the most powerful of 
the feelings which struggled within him. Indeed, 
the thought that she had been deceived into loving 
a man wholly unworthy of her, that she was unable 
to understand the character of her lover or the 
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dangers to which her affection for him might be 
exposing her, and the other dangers, still more 
insidious, with which such an acquaintance threat- 
ened her, stirred within the heart of the honest 
Major feelings of pity and tenderness so profound 
that they swallowed up every trace of resentment 
he might have felt at her treatment of himself. 

Chivalrous and frank, he had appreciated her 
honesty about her old lover, and was now ready 
to give her the fullest credit for an unfortunate 
loyalty of which he himself was apparently to be 
the victim. 

It was with the deepest concern for her in his heart, 
the most keen feelings of doubt and fear on her 
account and on his own, that he reached the house 
where his soldier servant let him in and handed 
him a trayful of letters. 

“Came by the midday post, Major. Except 
the one on the top. That was in the letter- 
box.” 

That was the only one of the letters which the 
Major had any mind to read. He nodded, took the 
pile into his study, and tore the envelope of the 
letter from Giralda. 
‘““My DEAR SIMON,” it began,—I think you 
will say I am right to go away. How could I stay 
and know that I have brought suspicion upon 
you, and made the very servants refuse to be in 
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the same house with me? I have not deserved all 
this, but that can’t be helped. You are too good 
for me, and too good to be insulted because of me. 
Don’t think that I am going to do anything 
which would bring disgrace upon you. But I 
don’t believe you would think that. It is not 
like you to think anything but the best of any- 
body. I am going to stay with my cousins in 
town. I hope you won’t think it unkind of me to 
go away like this without a word to you first. 
But if I had let you know, I could not have gone. 
And I had to go. Your country wants you now. 
Perhaps, by and by, when things are going better, 
you will let me come back. But not yet. Not 
till you can have me with you without my 
bringing shameful accusations down upon you 
through me. 
“‘ Believe me, I am doing what I feel to be right 
—for everybody. GIRALDA.”’ 


The Major read this letter with a sudden uplifting 
of the heart. It seemed to him that he read between 
the lines news of hope and comfort for him. Certainly 
she would be uncomfortable at Southborough after 
what had passed ; certainly she was right in thinking 
that his duties would be made easier by her departure. 
More than that, he thought that there breathed 
in the lines she had written more kindness than he 
had expected her to feel for him; and he believed 
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implicitly in her assurance that it was not disloyalty 
to him which had taken her away. 

Still, there was a man in the business, and that 
thought was gall to him. 

He wished he had wrung the neck of the young 
man with the blue spectacles; it now occurred to 
him that the whole ‘‘ get up”’ was a very artful 
disguise, and that the glasses, the downcast eye, 
the student’s stoop, were all assumed. 

This must be the lover of his wife’s heart ; this 
staid, solemn, taciturn young man, whom, at the 
first glance, any one would have declared to be 
incapable of rousing interest in any feminine breast, 
must be the hero of her girlhood’s dreams. 

It was those words in her letter, “ Don’t think 
I am going to bring disgrace upon you,” which 
opened the Major’s eyes to the identity of the 
spectacled student. If her lover had been a hundred 
miles away he thought that Giralda would have 
said nothing like that. As it was, she thought it 
necessary to assure him that, in running away, she 
had not left him for her lover. 
~ The Major could have wished, however, that the 
young man had been farther off. He it was, un- 
doubtedly, who had taken Giralda to the Abbey, and 
he could not but feel that that disguised student was 
going to play an important part in the events of 
the near future. ; 

Already dark thoughts were gathering in the 
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Major’s mind, and focussing themselves round that 
mysterious young man and the reason of his presence 
in the neighbourhood. 

Dinner was served before he had got any nearer 
a solution of the problems which were pressing 
within his brain. 

He spent the evening by himself, in a long walk 
by the seashore, and with a pipe in his study, went 
to bed early, and got up at four o'clock in the 
morning, oppressed by a mysterious sense that 
something strange and unexpected had happened. 

So strong was this impression upon him that he 
dressed and went downstairs, stepping softly, and 
wondering at his own act. 

Had he heard some unusual sound, between 
sleeping and waking, and had he been startled into 
full wakefulness without quite knowing why ? 

However that might be, it is certain that the Major, 
as he opened, very cautiously, one door after another, 
was not unprepared for something in the nature of 
a surprise. 

But he was not prepared for the sight which met his 
eyes when, on peering into the half-light of the dawn, 
which was coming through the drawn blinds of the 
dining-room, he saw Giralda, in her white serge dress 
and loose coat, fast asleep upon the couch under the 
window. 

Pale as the dead, her fair hair in disorder, she 
was evidently sleeping the sleep of absolute physical 
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exhaustion, while the drawn lines about her mouth, 
and a certain unmistakable expression as of some 
uncontrollable sorrow, suggested that mental distress 
had added to weariness of body and utter exhaustion 
of mind. 

The edge of her dress was soiled and bedraggled, 
and her white shoes showed traces of hard wear. 
Her hat lay on the floor beside her as if she had 
thrown it off in fatigue so utter that she scarcely 
knew what she was doing. 

An impulse of overwhelming pity filled the Major’s 
heart as he threw himself on his knees beside the 
couch. 

“ Poor child! ’’ he murmured softly. 

Giralda started up, wide awake, and full of alarm. 
Then, meeting her husband’s eyes, moist and tender, 
fixed upon her, she burst into a passion of tears. 


~ 


CHAPTER XI. 


A RAY OF DREADFUL TRUTH. 


A’ impulse of overwhelming, passionate love 
and tenderness seized upon the Major and 
almost swept him off his feet. 

Almost. 

Strong as his pity was, deep as was his love for 
his wife, the situation in which he found her, the 
events of the previous day, her manifest devotion to 
another man, and his suspicions concerning that 
mysterious unknown, formed a combination too 
powerful to be lightly overthrown. 

Instead of yielding to the passionate desire he 
felt to take the unhappy Giralda in his arms, and 
caress and soothe her, the Major turned his eyes away 
and rose from his knees, turning away his head, 
biting his lip, and resisting the keen wish he felt 
to forgive her. 

He must know more first. 

Disloyalty to himself he might have forgiven— 
perhaps; but that there was something more 


serious involved he knew too well. 
I2!I 
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Giralda gave herself up to her passionate fit of 
weeping without restraint for some minutes, which 
seemed hours to the tender heart of her husband. 
He did not dare to turn his eyes in the direction of 
that pitiful figure, of the beautiful face distorted 
by grief. Instead, he did a sort of sentinel’s duty 
at the other end of the room, with hands behind 
him, and averted head. Soft as his love made him 
in many respects, a soldier in war-time is a man, 
and the Major felt that duty demanded that he 
should not flinch. 

It was evident that his attitude, so self-controlled 
and yet so free from harshness, struck Giralda into 
surprise and something like consternation. Perhaps 
she had counted upon an easy victory over the 
husband whom she had usually found wax in her 
hands. 

She began to sob less frequently, and at last she 
dried her eyes, sat up, and looked across the room 
curiously at her husband. 

The morning light was by this time growing 
stronger ; the rays of the dawning sun, coming full 
from the east, spread a bright light in the room, 
through the white blinds and the half-drawn 
curtains. 

Suddenly she made a great effort to conquer her- 
self, rose and drew up the blinds. 

The Major walked across the room towards her. 

‘Better now?” he asked quite kindly. 
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But turning swiftly, hoping to see in his eyes that 
look of adoring tenderness to which she was accus- 
tomed, Giralda met only a gaze which had in it 
something of the upright judge, something of the 
wise critic, as well as the mercy of the kind- 
hearted man. 

“Well ?’”’ came falteringly from her lips. 

Well,” said he, still keeping his hands behind 
him, and speaking in tones which were grave and 
gentle, but not without an underlying sternness. 
“You have something to tell me, I think.” 

For an instant there was a threat of more tears 
in her voice and in her look. Then she recovered 
herself. 

“I’m tired,” she said, and her voice quivered. 
“ Dead tired, as you can see for yourself. Don’t 
press me too hard now.”’ 

‘‘T don’t think,’’ said he gently, “ that you have 
ever found me too hard, Giralda. If I have had any 
fault towards you, it has been the other way.” 

She bent her head. 

“Yes, I see that,’’ she said. 

There was a long pause, he waiting for her to 
speak. What he was longing for was a spontaneous 
confession, the sort of outpouring which could have 
been accepted as full apology and amends for all 
the anxiety she had caused him, and all the duplicity 
—he could find no other word for it—with which she 
had behaved. 
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If she would have laid bare her inmost heart to 
him, confessed the overwhelming strength of the 
passion which had led her to risk so much, he was 
ready to listen, and more than listen ; he was ready 
to forgive. 

But as yet there was no sign in her demeanour 
of any such intention. She was overwrought, 
excited, fatigued, despondent. But she was not 
apparently either contrite, or anxious to confess. 

“‘T got your letter,” he said at last in a low voice, 
without looking at her. 

She was startled, and with an effort she said: 

“It was a silly letter. Written upon impulse. 
You see I thought better of it. I thought per- 
haps——”’ 

He had turned, and was regarding her intently, 
with an expression in which there was too much of 
criticism, too much of incredulity, to be borne with 
resignation. She stopped abruptly and turned away 
to the window, looking out at the sparkling sea. 
She was not ready for any sort of confession, that 
was evident. She was going to brave it out. 

‘Well ? ’’ was all he said. 

But this time his tone was a little drier than 
before. 

She turned upon him irritably. 

“‘ It’s not very kind of you,”’ she said querulously, 
‘to be demanding explanations, to be holding a sort 
of Court of Justice, when you see I’m worn out. Of 
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course I have—I have something to tell you, some- 
thing of no particular interest and importance, but 
something. But I’m not fit to talk now.” 

‘I quite realise that you are tired. And what 
I want is to be able to find something for you to eat 
and drink and to send you off to bed,’ the Major 
answered in a level, matter-of-fact tone, by no means 
the tone of yielding affection she wanted to hear. 
‘‘ But I can’t let you go until I have heard what it 
was that took you away——”’ 

‘My letter told you that,” interpolated Giralda 
quickly. 

He met her eyes with a mild but steady look. 

‘Well, I want to know also what brought you 
back again.” 

Her eyes fell. 

“T thought you'd be glad,” she said in confusion. 
“You said so in the letter you left at the Abbey.”’ 

‘Qh, you got that, did you? ” 

Ves.” 

“You were in the house while I was there, then?” - 

No answer. 

“Why was I not allowed to know it ? ”’ 

A slight flush came into her cheeks. 

The Major went on: 

“Certainly, when I wrote that letter, you must 
have been in the mind to remain away from me. 
What has happened since then to induce you to 
come back?” 
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Desperate, at bay, Giralda made an effort to pull 
herself together. 

“You seem more annoyed at my return than at 
my going away,” she asserted resentfully. 

“‘ Never mind that. Let us have the explanation.” 

Giralda hesitated. 

“I didn’t expect to be met like this! ’’ she said, 
almost whimpering. 

He was quiet, not unkind, but dry. 

“What did you expect, then? That I should ask 
no questions at all? ”’ 

‘No, of course not,” she said sulkily. Then, after 
a pause, she threw herself down upon the couch 
again, in a sitting position, clasping her hands with 
an air of elaborate resignation, and said : 

‘T thought it would be more convenient for you, 
for your work on the committee, that I should be 
away, and pleasanter for me than to lie under the 
suspicions—the wicked, unjust suspicions—of all the 
busybodies in Southborough. That’s why I went 
away, as I told you.” | 

The Major bowed his head in grave assent. 

‘** And what, exactly, brought you back ? ”’ 

She hesitated. Then she answered in a quavering 
voice: ‘“‘ Why, your letter, of course.” 

At any other time the adoring husband might 
have been deceived. Just now he was clear-sighted, 
and he recognised the hollowness of the tone in 
which this assertion was made. 
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He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Oh, no, it was not that,’’ he said. 

‘You don’t believe me ? ”’ 

“T can’t.” 

‘ Well, if you won’t accept anything I say, what 
is the use of my talking to you?” 

‘We'll begin at the other end,” said the Major 
in the same tone. ‘‘ Who was it took you to the 
Abbey ? ” 

‘Who? The driver of the fly, of course.” 

‘But you didn’t go in a fly. You went ona 
motor-bicycle,”’ said the Major, fixing upon her a 
gaze she could not meet without flinching. “I 
want to know the name of the man who took you 
there. I don’t want to know anything about his 
appearance, because I saw him for myself. And it 
was not Captain Romney.” 

Giralda crumpled up under his words, uttered in 
such grave, measured tones that they had double 
force. She seemed to grow smaller, to lose weight, 
dignity, courage, and even beauty as she cowered 
before him. He was by this time leaning against 
the table, upon which he laid one hand, stand- 
ing still and firm, like an embodiment of stern 
justice. 

‘“‘ Tf you know so much,” she said huskily, “‘ you 
know all there is to know.” 

‘Not quite. I don’t know his name,” 

She shook her head, ; 
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“And I am not going to tell you,” she said, 
obstinately, but in a low voice. 

“Why not? Can’t you trust me not to take 
any undue advantage of anything you may tell 
me ?”’ 

She bowed her head so low that he could not see 
her face. 

“ It’s not my secret,’’ she whispered. 

“Secret ? Why should there be any secrecy 
about it ?”’ 

But the Major’s voice grew much harder as he 
uttered these words, and she took this change as a 
menace. She stole a frightened look at him, and 
remained silent. 

‘“‘ Giralda, this is an awful time for us both,” he 
went on, trying not to show all the fierce anger and 
suspicion which had begun to bubble up again 
within him. ‘ But we don’t want to make it worse 
by any want of confidence. You have confided in 
me before; why shouldn’t you trust me again ? ”’ 

She raised her head quickly. 

“It was necessary that I should tell you before,’’ 
she said. ‘‘ It wouldn’t have been honest not to. 
Now it’s different. Your knowing his name would 
make no difference. ’’ 

‘I’m not so sure of that.” 

“What do you mean? ” 

‘The man you went to the Abbey with was—not 
an Englishman.” 
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She was startled, more frightened than she had 
been before. 

“What makes you think that? You say you 
have seen him,” she gasped. 

“Tf he is—a German,” the Major went on in 
impressive tones, “is that a reason for want of 
frankness, when your position is at stake, and when 
you are speaking to a man whom you can absolutely 
trust ?”’ 

She sprang to her feet, unable to keep still. 

“It’s not you I am afraid of,’’ she said quickly. 
“It’s those other men you are with every day, 
those men you consult and confer with, men who 
are like a pack of wolves where foreigners are con- 
cerned ; men who would never believe in the innocence 
or the honesty of an alien, or be fair or honourable 
in their dealings with one.”’ 

“Can’t you trust me to be fair ? ’”’. 

She hesitated. 

“‘ Well, it’s not a question of me, but of—another 
person,” she said. “I’ve given my word not to 
tell his name, and I’m not going to break it, to you 
or to anyone.” 

“ Well, after all the name doesn’t matter much,” 
said the Major, with a sudden drop into more 
colloquial tones. ‘It’s the fact that you sheltered 
this man and that you are sheltering him still, that 


matters.” 
““ What I have done,” cried Giralda sharply, 
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“was done out of a sense of fairness, nothing more, 
I give you my word.” 

‘Don’t lie to me!” broke in her husband sharply. 

Giralda was silent a moment, and then she said 
defiantly : 

“T tell the truth. I don’t say anything about my 
feelings for this man. But if he had not been a man 
I had known before, if he had come to me and told 
me the tale of the persecution he had met with, I 
should have done what I have done, what I am 
doing, just the same.” 

The Major carefully concealed the alarm he felt 
at the admission in this speech. 

‘You have been imposed upon,” he said shortly. 
“This man is nothing more nor less than an alien spy.” 

‘“That is absolutely false, absolutely untrue,” 
cried Giralda with flashing eyes. “ It is unworthy 
of you to say such a thing of a man, merely because 
he is not English, and you have, or you think you 
have, a grudge against him.” 

“You might do me more justice than to accuse 
me of that,’’ said her husband quietly. 

“You are accusing a man without proof!”’ 
retorted she. 

“‘T hope not. What honest motive can lead a 
man to accept shelter and take advantage of it to 
make signals at night ? ” 

‘“‘He has never done such a thing. It is only a 
malicious tale,’’ cried Giralda. 
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‘What honest motive could lead a man to make 
clandestine appointments with the woman who 
had exposed her own reputation to slander by 
sheltering him ? ” 

“There would have been nothing clandestine 
about my seeing him—but—but——”’ 

She faltered. Indeed, it was a difficult situation 
to explain satisfactorily. She preferred the usual 
feminine course, and affected to be too much 
overcome by emotion to finish what she was going . 
to say. 

He went on: 

‘If the man is not a spy, he is giving every reason 
for the belief that he is one. And I warn you, quite 
calmly, as you see, but none the less gravely, that 
if you persist in hazarding your good name by 
helping him, sheltering him, as you call it, you may 
find that you are hazarding more than that.” 

“What do you mean?” 

‘‘T mean that I shall have this man hunted out, 
examined, and if necessary brought to trial.’’ | 

Her eyes flashed. 

“You would never be guilty of such mean- 
spirited acts. You would not let jealousy get the 

better of your fair-mindédness.” 
“Oh, no! But I will not let a spy escape, just 
because my hunting him up would look like 
jealousy,” retorted the Major quietly. 

She stood with heaving breast and flashing eyes 
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before him, desperate, angry, as he had never seen 
her angry before. 

“It is mean, spiteful, unworthy of you,” she said. 

But the Major was wholly unaffected by accusa- 
tions which were palpably unjust. 

“T hope not,” said he. ‘‘ If I believed that this 
man was only the man you loved, and that he was 
risking everything merely because he could not keep 
away from you, whatever I might think of his moral 
conduct would not affect my judgment to the extent 
of making me round him up as an alien. But I 
believe that he is an active enemy, and that being 
so, I must behave just as if it were not through you 
that I learned about him and his doings yesterday.” 

‘What doings ? ”’ 

“He met you—by appointment—secretly; he 
took you to the Abbey, and waited—presumably for 
you—outside. Tell me why you went there, why 
he went, and perhaps you can convince me that 
my worst suspicions are unfounded.” 

But Giralda either could not or would not satisfy 
him. . 

‘“‘ He is absolutely innocent of any evil intention 
towards you or the country,” she said. “‘ That is 
all I can say. As for my meeting him and going as 
far as the Abbey with him, it was imprudent, I 
admit. I did no other wrong than that. I wanted 
to visit the Abbey, as I told you in my letter. Surely 
there was no great harm in my going there with a 
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man whom I knew, and to whom I had done a good 
turn, so that he was ready to do one to me.” 

“IT am afraid he has not done that,” said the 
Major curtly. 

“At any rate,” burst out Giralda angrily, “‘ he 
has done his best for you. It was he who told me 
to come back to you, instead of going away to 
London.”’ 

The Major turned and regarded her keenly. He 
heard the accent of truth in those words, and his 
anger flamed up within him. 

“IT don’t want to be indebted for anything to a 
dangerous spy,’ he said, speaking in low tones so 
fierce that Giralda looked suddenly frightened again. 
‘Tf you came back, not on your own initiative, but 
on his advice, I am sorry you came back at all.” 

They faced each other in a moment’s dead silence. 

“Do you mean that you want to drive me away 
again ? ’’ she demanded in a broken voice. 

He answered her without faltering. 

“No. You can stay under my roof if you please. 
But I warn you that I am free to take what steps 
I please to hunt out any one whom I believe to 
be a danger to the country, and that I shall take 
energetic steps to have the Abbey protected against 
possible hostile acts. And——” He paused a 
moment and then added in a tone where deep distress 
struggled with firm determination, ‘‘I had better 
say this, that, until you care to be frank with me, 
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and explain what ought to be explained, and answer 
as frankly as I question, while you are welcome to 
the safety of my roof, we cannot be on the old 
footing ; we cannot even be—friends.”’ 

Her head bent slowly, and she remained silent. 
He waited, as if to give her a last chance of speaking, 
of confessing. Then, seeing that she was in no mind 
to avail herself of it, he went quietly out of the room. 


CHAPTER XII. 


WHAT THEY FOUND AT THE ABBEY. 


OG as Major went out of doors, unable to remain 

under the same roof with his wife in those 
first terrible hours after the interview which had 
confirmed his suspicions. 

He had believed, at first vaguely, and then more 
definitely, that there was some mystery about his 
wife’s old lover of a nature not wholly creditable to 
the man himself. Gradually, during the past few 
days, these suspicions had crystallised into belief, 
which now opened a dreadful vista of difficulties 
and dangers to his eyes. 

It was plain that Giralda was obstinately attached 
to this man, who, whether he cared for her or not, 
had certainly managed to establish over her an 
ascendancy galling in the highest degree to the 
lady’s husband. 

At such a time of peril as this, it seemed more than 
likely that the lover, if spy he were, was more intent 
upon pursuing his dangerous profession than upon 
making love, except to the extent of keeping his 

135 
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victim ignorant of his real aims. The Major knew 
that he had not accompanied Giralda into the Abbey 
grounds, but had waited outside, perhaps on the 
watch, perhaps to be ready to escape. He had not 
gone into the mansion with her, as an ardent lover 
might have been expected to do. 

While this was satisfactory in one way to a 
jealous husband, it seemed to prove, on the other 
hand, that the man had other designs in his mind 
than the pursuit of a flirtation or intrigue. 

Why Giralda went to the Abbey was not at 
all clear, but that her errand was undertaken at 
the wish of this fellow seemed sufficiently proved. 
Having accomplished the purpose he had in view in 
sending her to the Abbey, the man had himself 
suggested that she should return to her husband, 
probably with a view to making her useful again 
in the carrying out of his plans. | 

Through all his miserable doubting, the Mor 
had a secret subconsciousness that the attitude of 
Giralda towards her old lover had changed. She 
was still under his influence to the extent of putting — 
herself in danger for him, and she still believed him 
to be an honourable and a persecuted man. But 
there was a change; it seemed to the Major that. | 
she had lost the flush of crazy devotion which had — 
been so conspicuous in her attitude to the old lover 
before her marriage. 3 

If she were not yet in love with her husband, and — 
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of that, unhappily, he had to confess there was no 
sign, she appeared to have lost the edge of her 
enthusiasm for the other man. 

The Major felt himself to be in the most difficult 
of positions. He could scarcely hope to bring the 
spy to book without involving his own wife in the 
ugly business. But he had warned her; and he set 
his teeth grimly as he told himself that, whatever 
happened, he would go forward with the business, 
and he and Giralda must take their chance. There 
were higher and larger interests than their own 
private ones at stake, and he must forget everything 
else in his duty to the defence of the realm. 

Having taken a long walk out of the town, he was 
by this time returning, and one of the first things he 
noticed as he drew near his house was a billposter 
pasting an announcement on a dead wall. Glancing 
at it casually, the Major found that the bill announced 
the offer of a reward for the apprehension of some 
person or persons who had stolen a motor-bicycle 
from a shop in the town on the previous day. 

The Major went straight to the shop in question, 
asked for full particulars, and was able to produce 
from his pocket a memorandum with the number of 
the stolen bicycle, and to inform the proprietor 
of the shop that he had seen the machine on the 
previous day at the gateway of Creek Abbey. 

The next visit the Major paid was to the 
house of General Harborough, whom he found at 
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breakfast, and in a state of considerable confusion 
and excitement. 

Indeed, the Major saw that, for some reason, the 
General received his visit with apprehension. 

With military promptitude the caller made known 
the object of his coming. 

‘‘ T’ve come, General,” he said, as he accepted his 
host’s invitation to sit down at the table, ‘“‘ to ask 
you to see that a watch is set on Creek Abbey.” 

The General looked hard at his friend. Also he 
showed fresh signs of perturbation. The Major 
began to get a glimmering of the truth. 

‘“‘ Perhaps,”’ he suggested, ‘‘ you are doing that 
already ? ”’ 

The General was relieved. 

“As a matter of fact,’’ he acknowledged, still 
looking rather shy, ‘‘ er—er—something of that 
sort was done by the committee yesterday.”’ 

‘Something of that sort ?’’ repeated the Major 
slowly. 
| The General burst out with a shame-faced air : 

“The police were set to watch—er—what 
happened there.”’ 

The Major began to guess the reason of his friend’s 
nervousness. 

‘Do you mean,” he asked slowly, “‘ that some one 
was followed to the Abbey ? ” 

The General looked askance at him, and nodded. 

The Major, with rage in his heart, controlled 
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himself, knowing that his wife had brought this 
upon herself by her previous behaviour in sheltering 
the spy. 

“Well,” he said calmly, ‘‘ what did the police 
find out ?”’ 

The General hesitated again. 

“You can speak out,” said the Major grimly. 
‘“T was there myself.” 

‘I know. I heard that too,” said the General 
hastily. ‘‘ All I can tell you that you don’t know is 
what happened after you had left the Abbey 
grounds.” 

‘Goon. That’s just what I want to know.” 

‘“A—a—a lady came out of the house, and had 
an interview, a short interview, with a—a man, a 
stranger. She was seen to give him something, 
whether money, or a letter, or what it was could not 
be ascertained. Then he disappeared, could not be 
traced. The lady went back into the house, in a 
state of distress, and left late at night, or rather 
early this morning—by herself. She is believed to 
have walked back to Southborough—by herself. 
That’s all.”’ 

The Major nodded. 

‘“* Well,” he said, ‘‘ I’m glad it’s no worse. But 
that d——d fellow’s a German spy.” 

‘‘That’s what we all think. I’m confoundedly 
sorry for you, Clowes. We all are, indeed.” 

‘“There’s no need,’ said the Major shortly. 
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“It’s not a question of me—or of anybody in 
particular now. We must find out what this fellow 
is after. Not ladies, I think.” 

“No. Oh, no.” 

‘Is the Abbey under observation now ? ”’ 

‘“ A policeman has been on the watch ever since ; 
one EOleved the other this morning, or was to have 
done so.’ 

‘“‘ We'll go over there at once, Harborough.” 

“ 'Yes.”’ 

“ And you need not think that I shall shrink from 
any steps that may be necessary to hound the fellow 
down, no matter what susceptibilities may have to 
be wounded.” 

“T’m sure of that,’ said the General gravely. 

The two men exchanged no more comments on the 
news, the full import of which both understood. 
Both were fully alive to the importance of the Abbey 
and its grounds as a danger spot if in the wrong 
hands, and both discussed the means to be taken 
to prevent improper use being made of the place. 

The organisation of the coast defence had hardly 
yet reached the point of supplying ample means 
for dealing with such dangers as that presented 
by the creek, its landing-stage, its deep-water 
channel, and the various hiding-places and points 
of vantage afforded by the mansion itself, the park, 
and the extensive ruins within its precincts. 

There was not at their command an ample supply 
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of men to protect a spot so remote as the house was, 
nor had the possibility of its being used by an enemy 
been fully realised up to now. 

The two men started for the Abbey soon after 
breakfast, without the Major having returned to 
his house. 

The Abbey lodge was in its usual sleepy state when 
they opened the side-gate and walked past, without 
attracting any notice from the old man and his grand- 
child in charge. 

The day was still young as they descended from 
the taxi-cab which had brought them to the gates, 
and went through the park towards the house. On 
the way the General gave a few more details of what 
had been observed on the previous day by the police 
officer who, as he had hinted, had been deputed to 
follow Giralda—and consequently her companion 
also—to the Abbey. 

‘‘ The officer did not go right up to the gates,’”’ the 
General explained, “‘ but got off his bike and climbed 
the paling into the park at the first point he reached. 
Then he cut across to the house, and waited and 
watched. It was the lady alone who came up the 
drive, leaving her companion and the motor-bike 
which brought them, outside the gates—presumably. 
She went up to the front door, and was admitted, 
and after that you were seen to come, and to go up 
to the door also, and to come away again and go 
to the ruins and down to the landing-stage, and 
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then back to the house, where you stayed a few 
minutes.” 

‘““T was writing a letter,’ said the Major. 

“When you came out again, and went away, 
there was an interval, and it was about half an hour 
after your departure that the suspected man stole 
through the trees towards the back of the house, 
and then the—the—lady——’”’ 

“ My wife,” interpolated the Major stoutly. 

“ Well, Mrs. Clowes came out of the house by a 
side door, a garden door, in the west or inland wing.” 

“TIT know the door. Let us go and have a look at 
it now.” 

As the two men walked across the grass to the 
west wing, the General finished his recital of a few 
words of further detail. 

‘* The conversation between the man and the lady 
only lasted a few minutes, and it took place, I 
understand, just behind a clump of evergreens, 
midway between the west wing and the plantation.’’ 

‘“‘T know the clump,” assented the Major. 

In fact, they were approaching it as they spoke. 

On the west side of the mansion was an open 
space, a charming glade, all grassy slope and inviting 
dell, and beyond this was a wood of fair dimensions, 
which shut in the house on that side. 

The clump of evergreens consisted of ornamental 
fir-trees, and was a feature of the scene. 

The two men walked up to the fir-trees in silence 
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The clump afforded a perfectly ideal post of 
observation, as it stood on a slight hill, and com- 
manded the entrance to the plantation on the one 
side, and the house and stables on the other, while 
from it could be obtained also a peep at the sea on 
the east side, and of the landing-stage some distance 
away to the south. 

‘‘Capital place for observation,” ejaculated the 
Major. 

Then he stopped short. The General stopped too. 

Neither uttered a word. 

Both saw something lying on the ground beneath 
the spreading branches of the ornamental fir-trees. 

The two men exchanged a quick glance, in- 
stinctively looked round them with keen eyes, and 
then hurried forward. 

Tearing aside the fir-branches, they looked at the 
huddled heap on the bare ground beneath. 

It was the body of the policeman who had been 
set to keep the mansion under observation. 

‘* Shot,” said the General, when they had examined 
the body with professional eyes and hands. ‘ Shot 
dead, by Jove!” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


TREACHERY. 


aes Major drew himself up and searched the 
plantation and the glades of the park with 
a penetrating gaze. 

‘‘ Whoever did this, it was done quite recently,” 
he said in a low voice. ‘‘ The body is scarcely cold.”’ 

The General rose slowly to his feet from the spot 
where he had been kneeling beside the dead man. 

“We'd better keep this dark as far as we can,” 
said he. 

‘ Yes,” said the Major. 

‘‘The Admiral’s house is on the telephone, I 
suppose ? ”’ 

‘‘ Oh, yes.” 

‘Go up to the house and ’phone through to police 
headquarters. Tell them to keep quiet about this, 
and to bring a cart.” 

‘ Better say nothing about a cart yet. The 
Superintendent will come, and then we will tell 
him to bring the cart after dark, and take the poor 
fellow away. In the meantime we won't say any- 
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thing about this to the people at the house. And 
to-night [’ll write to the Admiral.” 

“* Ask him,”’ said the G:neral, ‘‘ to let us have a free 
hand here.” 

“ All right.” 

The Major went up to the house and rang, and, 
as on the previous day, he had to wait a long time 
before any one came toadmit him. Then the butler: 
unshaven, untidy, blear-eyed, appeared, and :eemed 
at first not to recognise the visitor. 

“Can you oblige me,’’ said the Major, ‘‘ by allow- 
ing me to use the telephone for a few moments ? ”’ 

Jannaway pulled himself together at the sound of 
the authoritative voice. 

‘Qh, certainly, sir. This way.” 

He led the Major to the study where the telephone 
was, and left him there. Already the Major under- 
stood, from the man’s manner, that nothing had 
been heard at the house of what went on outside 
during the night and early morning. 

When he had communicated with the police, he 
came out of the study, and was glad to meet the 
housekeeper in.the hall. She had come to see who 
the visitor was who had asked to use the master’s 
telephone in his absence. She had a profound and 
well-merited contempt for Jannaway, and his ex- 
planation did not satisfy her. Half blind as the old 
lady was, it was not until the Major spoke that she 
was satisfied, 
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“Qh, that’s all right. It is Major Clowes,” she 
said, giving him a gracious smile of welcome as 
soon as she was reassured. ‘‘ You'll excuse me, sir, 
I’m sure, but really these times one gets nervous, 
and I wanted to be sure myself that it was you.” 

“Don’t be alarmed, Mrs. Frame,’’ said the Major 
heartily. ‘‘ I hope you don’t have any frights here.’’ 

“Oh, no, sir, nothing to signify. Of course with a 
pack of silly girls in a house, one’s bound to have a 
scare now andthen. But I try to keep my head. It’s 
somebody inside the house that wants looking after 
as much as any one outside,”’ she added severely, 
with a glance in the direction of the doorway through 
which the bibulous butler had disappeared. 

‘““So you have had scares ?”’ said the Major. 

‘Oh, yes, sir. A ring at the bell makes the maids 
scream, and this morning one of them was certain 
she heard shots fired.” 

The Major laughed. 

“But you haven’t seen any suspicious persons 
about ? ”’ 

‘No, sir, not that I know of. But, mind you, 
the girls all gather together in a flock, like frightened 
sheep, in the servants’ hall, which looks out on to the 
backyard. And my eyesight isn’t what it was; 
while the other person that should be responsible 
for looking after things 1s mostly incapable even of 
looking after himself, sir.’’ 

The failings of Jannaway were, as the Major 
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knew, the housekeeper’s favourite topic. He could 
not but agree with her, however, that it was unfortu- 
nate that all the vigorous males about the place. 
had been allowed to enlist or re-enlist in the army or 
navy, so that, as she explained, the whole place was 
left to the care of old men and girls. 

‘“‘ There’s fourteen gardeners and outdoor servants 
gone, sir, as well as the footmen and grooms,”’ 
said she. ‘“‘ The place is getting a disgrace. -It’s as 
much as we can get a salad fromghe kitchen garden 
or a plum from the orchard.” 

‘“‘]T think it’s a pity that the place should be left 
like this at such a time,”’ assented the Major, not 
disclosing the reality of his concern in the matter. © 
‘“‘ And I’m writing to the Admiral to-night about it.” 

“I’m delighted to hear it, sir.” 

“In the meantime would he think it a liberty 
do you suppose, if I were to go to the turret and give 
a look round from there ? ”’ 

“Oh, dear, no, sir. I'll take you up. myself.”’ 

The housekeeper escorted him up to the top of the 
house, and in the turret the Major ascertained that 
an excellent view far out to sea on the one side, and 
some distance inland on the other, could be obtained. 
It was a post of vantage which certainly ought to be 
guarded. And his thoughts went back to the man 
in the blue spectacles, whose presence in the neigh- 
bourhood was an undoubted fact. 

“You have electricity laid on here ? ”’ 
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“Qh, yes, sir, all over the house.” 

Mrs. Frame fumbled along the wall and turned on 
the electric light. The Major was more than 
satisfied. 

“* Are you quite sure,” he said, as they went down- 
stairs again, ‘‘ that nobody could get into the house 
and up into the turret for—for any purpose ? 
Signalling, for example ? ”’ 

Mrs. Frame looked troubled. 

“To tell you the truth, sir,’’ she admitted, “I 
have thought about that, but I don’t see how any- 
body could get in without being heard or seen by 
somebody.” 

“Sure the entrances are all safe at night? No 
window that can be opened from the outside ? ” 

She hesitated. 

‘Not that I know of, sir.”’ 

“‘ Suppose we make the tour of the house together, 
you and I? Would you think that impertinent ? ”’ 

“‘ Indeed, I should be very glad if you would, sir,”’ 
said Mrs. Frame. 

So together they made a tour of the mansion, 
examining every door and every window. Quite at 
the end of the inspection they found themselves 
at the garden-door, by which Giralda, according to 
the report of the police, had gone out to meet the 
mysterious man on the previous day. 

And here the Major made a discovery. The 
lock was intact, and the door was locked. Buta bolt 
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which had been on the door had been unscrewed and 
taken away. 

The housekeeper’s dim eyes had not seen this, 
but Mrs. Frame at once noted that the key was gone. 
She called to the maids in a peremptory tone, and 
one of them ran up the stone-flagged passage at 
the call. : 

‘“‘ Where’s the key of the garden-door gone to ?”’ 
demanded the housekeeper. 

““And where’s the bolt?’ asked the Major 
quietly. . 

But he guessed where the key was gone, although 
he did not say so. 

Nothing was known about either bolt or key, 
except that both were intact on the previous day. 

The maid, who was a sharp-eyed girl, made signs 
behind the housekeeper’s back that she knew 
something. 7 

He therefore quieted Mrs. Frame’s fears as well as 
he could by suggestions that the door should either 
be nailed up or barricaded from within, and he took 
the earliest opportunity of taking leave of her. 

_ The maid met him outside the house, coming from 
the back to speak to him. 

‘Mrs. Frame thinks she is the only person in the 
house who isn’t scared of spies,’’ she said. ‘‘ But 
she tucks herself up and snores through the night, 
and if anybody got in it wouldn’t be she who would 
hear them. There was somebody in the house last 
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night, sir, somebody on the stairs. And there was a 
light reflected on the tops of the trees. And it’s my 
belief it came from the turret, sir. Of course I 
know you'll say we’re a lot of frightened girls, and 
imagine things. But there itis, sir. That’s what we 
heard and what we saw. Good day, sir.”’ 

She ran away almost before the Major could thank 
her for her information, and he went back to meet 
General Harborough, who had left the dead man 
under the fir-trees and hastened to speak to his 
friend. 

“Well, any news ? ” 

“Yes. There was some one in the house last 
night, signalling from the turret.”’ 

‘* A traitor in the household, eh ? ”’ 

The Major’s brow contracted with a frown of 
pain. 

“No,” said he. 

He added no explanation. How could he tell 
the General that it was his own wife who had, as he 
suspected, enabled the spy to get in? 

Perhaps the General guessed more than he affected 
to do, for he asked no more questions. In silence 
they made their way down to the landing-stage, 
where they found Sam pacing up and down the 
planks, grim and gloomy. 

“ Hallo, Sam!” was the Major's greeting. ‘“‘ Any 
news ? ” 

The old sailor shook his head. 
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“‘ Yes, and no, sir,’”’ he said, as he saluted the two 
gentlemen; ‘I’ve been on the watch ever since 
yesterday afternoon, when you went away, Major, 
and I’m that sleepy I can scarcely see out of the one 
eye [’ve got left.”’ 

““ How was that ?’’ asked the Major. 

“ Well, sir, I see a man [I didn’t like the look of 
yesterday a-creeping away into the trees. A chap 
with blue spectacles and a tourist suit. Didn’t like 
the cut of the chap, and when I gave chase, he ran ; 
and I couldn’t get another sight of him. So, thinks 
I, I'll hold on and look about me till some one comes 
to relieve me. But I didn’t look for such luck as it 
would be you, gentlemen.” 

‘* Did you see anything else ? Or hear anything ? ”’ 

“T thought I saw the reflection of lights from the 
turret on to the tree-tops, sir. But when I got 
across the park as far as the front, where I could 
look up and see ’em, they was gone, sir.”’ 

And have you heard anything—during the 
night ? Or this morning ? ” 

“ Well, sir, I had a kind of fancy I heard like a shot 
fired. But I couldn’t see nothing. And I looked 
about all f could. That was at about five o’clock 
this morning, sir.”’ 

The General and the Major knew that what Sam 
had heard was the shot which killed the policeman, 
but they said nothing about this. 

They insisted that the man should go and rest, 
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promising that they would not go far away, and that 
they would rouse him before they left. 

So Sam disappeared into his cottage with effusive 
thanks, and the two gentlemen sat down on the 
bench on the landing-stage to discuss matters. 

““There’s something up,” said the General. 
‘“They’re going to make some use of this place 
besides signalling from the windows. Can’t under- 
stand how Garlinge could leave the place to a parcel 
of old crocks who have only one eye amongst them 
—and that old Sam’s.” 

‘* After the killing of the policeman,” suggested the 
Major, ‘‘ there is not so much likelihood of any 
attempt being made. The spies will know that the 
authorities are on the alert.” 

“ T’m not sosure of that. It all depends how many 
there are in the business. If there are only one or 
two, as the police can’t be everywhere at once, they 
may risk something, knowing that the place is 
nothing like efficiently guarded. If it’s only a ques- 
tion of the one man we suspect, he is not the fellow 
to be put off easily, and we are not at the end of the 
business yet.”’ 

‘‘ What steps do you propose to take ? ” 

‘In the first place, I want you to write at once 
to Garlinge, as you proposed, and get his permission 
to do what we like here. He'll make no difficulties, 
I should think.” 

T think not,” said the Major. ‘“ Unless——”’ 
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He stopped short, with a troubled look. He could 
not tell the General his fear lest Giralda should have 
written to her uncle, giving her version of what had 
taken place, and ‘‘ putting up the Admiral’s back ”’ 
against any interference with the arrangements 
at his place. 

No drastic steps had at this stage been taken to 
enable the military or civil authorities to search any 
place where they had reason to suspect the presence 
of spies or of traitors to the common cause, and any- 
thing the local committees might do had to be done 
with tact and caution. 

Perhaps the General understood something of his 
friend’s difficulties. He did not press his question, 
but nodded and was silent. 

‘And what are we to do in the meantime ? 
—before we get the answer ?”’ the Major presently 
asked. | 

‘ I suggest,’’ said the General, “ that we wait here 
till the Superintendent comes, arrange with him 
to keep dark this shooting affair if he can, and then 
go home—ostentatiously. To-night, if you think 
well of the plan, I propose to return here—by boat, 
and have a look at the place from the sea. What do 
you say to that?” 

‘‘ Absolutely the best arrangement possible. If 
there are signals being shown, we’re bound to see 
them then.” 

‘Yes, and if there is any other movement, in the 
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creek, for instance, we shall perhaps find out some- 
thing.” 

“ You don’t expect a landing ? ”’ 

“Oh, no. But—well, one never knows what may 
happen.” 

They settled the time when they were to meet, and 
then the General looked askance at the Major and 
appeared to hesitate. 

“Well,” said the latter, prepared for an awkward 
question. 

“T shouldn’t mention anything about this— 
shooting—boating expedition—or anything—to Mrs. 
Clowes, if I were you.” 

The Major flushed a deep red. 

“TI don’t mean to,” he said stiffly. 

“ You won’t think me impertinent in making the 
suggestion ? ”’ 

“Tm not {n a position to resent it,’ said the 


Major manfully, but with a bitter feeling in 
his heart. 


“CHAPTER XIV. 


IN THE CREEK, 


M Ok CLOWES swallowed his mortification 

as well as he could, but he had considerable 
difficulty in maintaining his equanimity for the 
rest of the time he and General Harborough were 
together. | 

That he, of all men in the world, should be 
forced to submit to such an indignity as a reminder 
that he had better not talk to his wife about what 
had happened! That the advice was sound made it 
all the more galling to the Major to receive it. 

At every step he took in this dangerous and difficult 
matter, the Major found stronger proof that it was a 
spy who had got hold of Giralda’s affections, a man 
as cunning as he was evidently attractive, and one 
who had been ready, long before war broke out, 
to take the utmost advantage of the empire he had 
secured over the heart of the Admiral’s niece. 

The Major knew that he would be able, by inquiries 
in the neighbourhood of the Abbey, to learn the 
name under which Giralda’s lover had passed while he 
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was paying his court to her. But as he believed he 
should only learn one of various aliases under which 
the man had probably passed, and as, moreover, 
he shrank from playing the spy upon his wife even 
to that extent, he did not take any steps towards 
finding out a detail which could not affect the 
situation. 

What he knew was that the old lover was the young 
man in blue spectacles, worn for purposes of disguise, 
and that, through Giralda, he had obtained access to 
the very house she was living in, and later, to the 
Admiral’s residence, in order, ostensibly, to get shelter 
from his pursuers, but in reality that, first from the 
house on the promenade, and then from the turret 
at the Abbey, he might communicate by means of 
signals with his friends, who were certainly England's 
enemies. 

The important question in the Major’s mind was : 
What was the nature and extent of the information 
‘ which the spy was thus imparting to his fellow- 
countrymen ? 

The Major was in touch with all the movements, 
both local and national, which were on foot for the 
defence of the country against possible invasion. 
Was it possible that this fellow had taken advantage 
of being under the same roof with the Major, while 
he was hiding on the upper floor, to possess himself 
of papers and documents, letters and memoranda, 
which would supply news of value to the enemy ? 
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On the whole, this did not seem probable. The 
Major was not in the habit of leaving important 
papers about, and the spy could not have 
had the chance of rummaging much without 
exciting the suspicions even of innocent, obstinate 
Giralda. 

But still there remained the broad, ugly fact that 
it was from the Major’s own house that the signals 
were sent, and he set his teeth and told himself that, 
whatever happened, it should be his hand which 
sealed the fate of the spy. | 

In the meantime, however, he could not but see 
that this deed was bound to be accompanied by 
many painful circumstances. 

The Superintendent of Police arrived within a very 
short time of receiving their telephone message, 
and after being put in possession of all the facts they 
knew, he fell in readily with their suggestion that 
_ the body of the dead policeman should be taken away 
quietly ; that the unfortunate affair should’be kept 
from the public as long as possible, and that in the 
meantime the house should be watched. 

He had to add, however, that the calls made upon 
the force in the district at the time made it quite 
impossible that a large number of men could be 
spared for this duty. 

The Major and the General intimated their inten- 
tion of making observations by,sea, and it was 
arranged that they should co-operate as much as 
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possible with the few policemen who could be sent to 
watch the house itself. 

This settled, the two gentlemen returned to 
Southborough in the General’s motor-car, and parted 
just before they reached the outskirts of the town, 
being anxious not to draw attention upon themselves 
in their joint work. 

By this time it was half-past two, and the Major’s 
luncheon hour was past. 

As he approached the house, going by way of the 
promenade, he saw Giralda walking quickly along 
the front. Her back was towards him, but she turned 
on recognising his footsteps, and met him with 
flushed cheeks and eyes full of subdued fire. 

His own eyes fell guiltily, for he felt that she knew 
upon what work he had been engaged, and almost 
believed those fierce blue eyes to be capable of reading 
his inmost secrets. 

‘You have been at the Abbey! ”’ she said, in an 
accusing voice, aS he came up. 

He had raised his hat to her as formally as if she 
were a stranger, but she would not be deterred 
by his stiffness from uttering the words in her 
mind. | 

‘“T hope you have not waited luncheon,” he said 
with cold politeness. 

“Oh, no. I knew you would rather have yours 
by yourself than with me,” retorted Giralda. 

“How did you manage? Have the women 
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gone?” asked the Major, ignoring her remark 
completely. 

Giralda shrugged her shoulders. 

“They have condescended to change their minds, 
and to stay,” she said haughtily. ‘“‘ Martin man- 
aged it, I suppose, or else their curiosity was roused, 
and they have waited to see whether I am to be shot 
as the accomplice of a spy.” 

A look of acute pain passed over the Major’s 
face. For these words, ‘which Giralda uttered as if 
the suggestion were the height of absurdity, did 
indeed represent a horrible fear which had already 
invaded the Major’s breast. He did not indeed 
believe that his wife would be shot ; even spies were 
not dealt with on those drastic lines at the outset of 
the war. But if she were to continue to devote 
herself to the protection and assistance of a man 
proved to be doing his best to help the enemy, 
even the Major’s utmost personal influence might not 

, avail to save her from most unpleasant experiences. 

“YT am more likely than you to suffer from any 
further indiscretions on your part,” he said dryly, 
and with another formal salute, and a very stern 
and unbending expression of face, he passed her and 
went on to the house. _ 

He had luncheon by himself, and Giralda did not 
come into the room until he had left it for his study, 
where he at once sat down to inform the Admiral 
of what had happened in the grounds of his house, 
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and to beg him to give them permission to make a full 
search of the mansion itself and of the grounds, as 
they had reason to believe that spies were making 
use of the turret to flash signals to the enemy. 

The Major added that, of course, now that a 
policeman had been shot in the park, the authorities 
could get a search warrant if they chose, on the plea 
of hunting out the murderer. But he added that 
they were unwilling to do this, on many grounds ; in 
the first place it was wiser, at such a time as this, 
to keep the affair as quiet as possible until they were 
sure of the sort of miscreant with whom they had to 
deal ; in the second place there was still some slight 
ground for thinking the affair might have been an 
accident, as there was a man armed with a revolver 
on the watch at the landing-stage, and the shot might 
have been fired by him in mistake ; and in the third 
place everybody concerned wished to take no steps 
until the matter had been placed before the Admiral. 
The Major added, that there were grounds for think- 
ing that some further use might be made by secret 
agents of the enemy of the Abbey and its spacious 
grounds, so easily accessible by water as well as by 
land. And as the place was now left to a handful of 
servants, very few of whom were able-bodied, he 
hoped the Admiral would not be offended by his 
suggestion that he and General Harborough should 
be allowed to superintend some investigations. 

When he had finished his letter he went out with the 
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intention of posting it with his own hands. In the 
hall he met Giralda, who had apparently been on the 
watch for him. 

Once more he was struck by the havoc which 
anxiety had made with her beauty. She had not 
yet recovered from the strenuous exertions and 
excitements of the preceding day, and there were 
dark rings under her great blue eyes. 

Again his heart was wrung by pity for her, and 
he had to pucker up his brows into a fierce frown in 
order to hide his own weakness. 

‘“‘ T want to speak to you, Simon,” she said in such 
a piteous tone that not for the world would he have 
trusted himself with her at that moment. 

“All right. I'll come back when I’ve posted this 
‘letter,’’ said he. 

She caught sight, by an adroit movement, of the 
direction on the envelope. | 

‘You are writing to my uncle!” she cried in 
accents of acute distress. ‘‘ Oh, what have you said 
to him?”’ | 

“Nothing of any consequence,” said the Major 
untruly. 

But she knew better. 

“Won't you tell me ? Mayn’t I know? ”’ 

But he shook his head ; he dared not speak again, 
fearing to betray his weakness in the tones of his 
voice. And he left her and went out. 

When he came back to the house, which he delayed 
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doing for some time, he met Giralda coming out, 
She had a letter to post, too. He forbade her to ask 
any more questions about it, but there was a fire of 
defiance in her eyes which made him sure that she 
had been writing either to her-lover, or to her uncle ; 
and that, in any case, the fact meant trouble for 
himself. 

They dined together, and maintained that out- 
ward serenity before the servants which keeps so 
many unhappy couples together, united by fear of 
what people may say rather than by any warmer 
feeling. 

And as soon as he could get away, he slipped out, 
and went to meet General Harborough. 

He had had to change his clothes, and to take his 
overcoat with him for the sea trip, and he was 
conscious that he was watched as he went away from 
the house by the anxious eyes of his wife. But he 
would not look round. He steeled himself, and 
though it gave him an acute pang to leave the 
house without any sort of leave-taking, he eomene 
it wiser to do so. 

The General had borrowed a motor launch belong- 
ing to one of his friends, and he and the Major 
trusted to their own skill to manage the boat, in 
order to ensure the more secrecy for their expedition. 

The trip seemed a long one, made as it was in the 
dim light after the setting of the sun. 

It was much farther by sea than by land to the 
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Abbey, and by the time they reached the creek it 
was dark, with the black darkness of a moonless 
night. 

Fortunately the sea was calm, so that their little 
craft carried them in safety until they came to a 
spot in the blackness cast by the first trees of the 
Abbey grounds upon the water. 

They had arranged to wait at this point, and to 
keep their eyes open for any other craft which might 
be lurking in the neighbourhood. 

Out at sea there was a fishing vessel, too is away 
for them to distinguish more than that one fact 
concerning her ; for some time they saw nothing but 
this: the dim outline of the distant boat, the grey 
sea in between and the blackness of the trees tower- 
ing above the shore on their left. Behind them was 
still a faint flush in the sky, the last rays cast by the 
setting sun. 

They did not exchange many words, and when they 
spoke it was in whispers. 

Then the Major pointed out certain faint rays of 
light flickering over the water towards the north of 
where they lay. 

“ Signals,” whispered he. “Signals from the 
shore, probably from the upper floors of the Abbey.”’ 

The General nodded. 

There was a question as to whether they should go 
on, crossing the mouth of the creek, and try to read 
the signals. But they decided that the risk of being 
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prematurely seen by some one who might be on the 
watch was too great, and they remained in their 
hiding-place, absolutely indistinguishable in the 
darkness around them. 

The faint rays went out, and then for what seemed 
a long, weary time, they saw nothing, heard nothing 
but the faint hissing of the waters against the shore, 
and the dying of the last faint flush out of the west. 

It was beginning to get cold, and the General 
moved impatiently. 

Suddenly the Major raised his hand with a warn- 
ing gesture, and his companion sat quite still, 
and followed the direction of his friend’s pointing 
finger. At first he saw nothing; but gradually the 
dim outline of a boat appeared, and the slight pant- 
ing sound of her engine betrayed her for a motor- 
driven launch considerably larger than the one they 
were in. 

It was coming towards the shore, and apparently 
heading straight for them. ° 

They held their breath. 

But the launch turned to starboard, and while they- 
crouched, scarcely daring to breathe, the other boat. 
disappeared from view, as if the black shadows of the 
land had swallowed her up. 

“‘ She’s gone up the creek,’’ whispered the Major. 

After a short spell of waiting, they set their own 
boat in motion, and, looking to their revolvers, 
glided after the bigger vessel into the creek. 
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Very slowly, very cautiously, they made their way, 
keeping a good look-out, until the Major, in the 
bow, held up his hand as a sign to the General to 
stop her. 

They were in deep shadow again, and there was 
only just light enough for them to discern the larger 
launch drawn up alongside the landing-stage ahead 
of them. 

The silence was intense. Not a sound came from 
the largelaunch. Nota movement could be observed 
on board her. She might have been a derelict 
for all the sign of life there was on board. 

But presently, as the eyes of the two watchers 
became used to the darkness, they discerned dim 
forms at work upon the boat ahead of them. 

Men were at work upon her, and one figure could 
be made out in the darkness of the landing-stage. 

In dead silence something bulky was handed up 
from the deck of the launch to the landing-stage, 
and a slight creaking of the planks betrayed 
the fact. | 

There was a pause, and by and by another heavy 
weight was transferred from the launch to the staging. 
Again the creaking sound followed, and they could 
make out dimly that the man on shore was carrying 
the second burden across the grass. 

The Major frowned as he stared at the slowly 
moving figure, and then turned, in something like 
terror, to his friend. 
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“ There’s some one helping them. Who is it?” 
demanded the General under his breath. 

The Major took another long look, made out the 
comical nautical overalls, the ragged boating hat, 
worn well back on the head of the traitor. 

“Great heavens!’ he ejaculated, under his 
breath. ‘‘ It’s—it’s Sam!”’ 


CHAPTER XV. 


ONE TOO MANY FOR THEM. 


HE Major’s voice, as he uttered the words 

which showed that he recognised the guardian 

and defender of the landing-stage as one of the 

actors in this work of secret invasion, was so 

subdued that the General, who was deaf, did not 
hear him. 

Both men lay low in the boat, straining their eyes 
to watch every movement of the men who, under 
cover of the darkness, were landing stores of some 
kind in the Admiral’s creek. 

Not a light was displayed, either on the invading 
launch or on the landing-stage. Onlyin the window 
of Sam’s cottage there burned the dim light of a 
solitary candle, a tiny speck of illumination, and 
probably a signal. 

Sam! The Major was overwhelmed by this dis- 
covery. If he could have sworn to the fidelity of 
any one of the Admiral’s servants, it would have been 


to that of the one-eyed sailor who lived in the cottage, 
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and who had shown himself so zealous in the defence 
of his master’s property. 

Yet there was no mistaking that battered hat, 
which cast a faint halo of light round the dimly 
seen head of the man who was labouring up the 
slope from the landing-stage with a fresh burden 
on his back. 

What were they doing, these silent invaders ? 
What was the nature of this nocturnal expedition ? 
What were the contents of those cases under which 
the strong man tottered ? 

The Major could hazard a good guess, but it was 
not the moment for discussion : his task, and that of 
his companion, must at that time be confined to 
watching. 

They were two men only, not unarmed, it is true, 
but certainly no match for the crew of the larger 
launch, whose forms they could now and then see 
dimly as they went on with their silent work. 

Besides, the best plan to pursue seemed to be 
to find out, if possible, without exposing themselves 
to detection, what the nature of the consignment 
was, and where it was to be put. 

So in silence they waited, and watched, until the 
last load was lifted from the launch to the landing- 
stage, and carried away in the darkness. 

Then, in the same silence, the mooring ropes were 
loosened and cast off, and the launch glided away 
down the creek towards the open sea. 
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The Major and his companion were hugging 
the shore in their little craft, and the darkness, 
which had helped the large launch to come in, 
hid the smaller one from the sight of the un- 
seen crew. 

There remained on the landing-stage two figures 
only, neither of whom could be distinguished clearly, 
though the Major recognised by his hat that one of 
them was Sam. 

The figure beside him was larger, bulkier; but’ 
not recognisable. And as the launch glided away 
there came from the unknown figure a word of cheer, 
not loud, but distinct, to the noiseless crew. 

“Hoch!’’ was the word of subdued farewell 
which came over the water to the dim nook where the 
smaller launch lay in hiding. 

And the Major noted it well. 

Down the creek went the large launch, making 
scarcely a ripple on the smooth water, but leaving 
a wash behind which made it somewhat difficult 
for the occupants of the smaller craft to manceuvre 
her without risk of being cast on to the mud which 
the receding tide laid bare on each bank. They 
succeeded, however, in keeping her afloat, and when 
the incident was over and the enemy launch was fairly 
out at sea, the two figures on the landing-stage had 
disappeared altogether. 

Then the two men crawled along and met to dis- 
cuss the situation. 
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‘“Arms and ammunition, that’s what they’ve 
landed,” said the General. 

“Yes. And they’ve found some hiding-place for 
it in the grounds. And with the help of one of the 
Admiral’s own servants, by Jove! ”’ 

“Eh?” ejaculated the General. 

“ That fellow in the ragged hat was Sam, the 
man in charge of the landing-stage.”’ 

‘“‘ Impossible !’’ said the General. 

‘“‘ ¥ could swear to the hat at any rate,’’ said the 
Major. ‘‘ Now, what’s to be done ? ”’ 

‘“* We must get ashore in the grounds, and find the 
police watch. A lot of use they are! ”’ 

The Major nodded. 

‘* This is a case for soldiers, not civilians,” said he. 
‘‘ If only we were under martial law——” 

‘* Ah! We shall have to wait for that! ’’ said the 
General. 

“In the meantime, I suggest we follow, as well as 
we can, and as quietly as we can, in the direction the 
beggar Sam took with his burdens.” 

The General assented, and moving very slowly 
and with the greatest caution, on the alert for a sur- 
prise all the time, they got the launch across the 
creek and landed, leaving her moored in the darkest 
corner. 

The one candle was still burning in the window of 
the cottage, and there was no other light in any 
direction. The last glimmer of sunset had long since 
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died out of the western sky, and the trees were 
_ thick around them and above them. 

Inland, on their left, was the thick wood, and it 
was in this direction that Sam had gone each time. 
They had noted that it had taken him some six or 
seven minutes to reach the destination to which 
he was carrying his burdens, and with no other 
indication than this, the two men made for the wood, 
through which there was a path the Major knew. 

They advanced along this path a considerable 
distance, without seeing or hearing anything to 
excite their particular attention, when they heard 
the sound of subdued voices ahead, and at once stood 
still to listen. 

They were by this time very near the western 
limit of the plantation, which stretched in this 
direction as far as the wooden paling which marked 
the boundary of the park. 

One step more the Major cautiously took, and then 
the bright head-light of a motor-car flashed into 
his eyes. 

He stopped again. 

In a few moments he could make out that the path 
they were following ended in a door in the park- 
paling, and that this door was open. Outside in the 
road the motor-car was standing, and it was from 
this point that the murmur of subdued voices 
came. 

He made a sign to his companion to dash into the 
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wood to the right, while he himself disappeared to 
the left. 

The voices were suddenly hushed, and the Major 
recognised that the noise they had made among the 
cracking branches had betrayed them. 

There were rapid footsteps, the door in the 
paling was closed, and some one ran down the 
path past them, much too rapidly to be seen or 
recognised. 

The Major, meanwhile, was crashing through the 
underwood in the direction of the outer palings, 
and was in time to see a large motor-car disappear 
down the road northward at a rapid rate. The 
number was obscured by dust, and it was impossible 
to read it. 

When the last sound of the man running down the 
path had died away, the Major dashed across and 
led the General, by a side-path, in the direction of 
the lodge. 

Here, after another cautious look round, they 
conferred again. 

The question was: Should they go in search of 
the police who were on the watch near the house ? 
Or should they drop all further investigation and 
consultation until the following day, when they could 
compare notes with the other watchers ? 

This latter course was the one they decided to 
adopt ; and in silence, by a new and circuitous route, 
they reached the landing-stage, unseen as far as they 
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knew, dropped safely into their launch, cast off and 
made‘ with all speed for home. 

The happenings of the night were momentous 
enough to afford them ample subjects for discussion. 

Whose was the big car ? What was the share of the 
owner of it in the night’s work ? And how came it 
that the police, on the watch, seemed to have been 
outwitted as to what was going on so near them? 

These questions, and a dozen others, presented 
themselves for discussion, and it was late before the 
two friends, who had returned in the first place to 
the General’s home, parted for the night. 

The Major, on reaching his house, stole softly 
up to the dressing-room, where he had had a little 
camp bedstead put up for himself. 

But far into the night he heard Giralda walking up 
and down, up and down, in the adjoining room ; and 
the aching of his heart for his beautiful, lonely wife 
outweighed even the anxiety he felt concerning 
the discoveries he had helped to make that evening. 

On the following morning, as early as possible, 
he and the General put themselves into communica- 
tion with the police authorities, and learned from 
them their account of the events of the preceding 
evening. 

It seemed that the men who were told off to watch 
the mansion were six in number, and they stationed 
themselves in the wood which grew round the house 
on three sides. 


fr 
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Soon after sunset had been succeeded by darkness 
they observed lights in the turret, and saw unmis- 
takably that they were signals, although they were 
unacquainted with the code employed, and could 
not, therefore, interpret the messages which were 
flashed out to sea. 

These messages, the General and Major had no 
doubt, were those which brought the launch into the 
creek. 

No sooner had the police found out beyond question 
that signals were being flashed, than two of their 
number presented themselves at the front door of 
the mansion, while the remaining four guarded the | 
back door leading to the servants’ offices, and the 
garden door which had already figured in the doings 
of the spy. 

The butler appeared after the usual long interval, 
and after more than one summons, sufficient time 
being thus given, unfortunately, for the person they 
wanted to take all precautions for his own safety. 

The two officers had then asked to be shown 
upstairs, and had found the turret-room empty, 
as was only to be expected after so long an interval. 
’ With the permission of the housekeeper, and in 
spite of the tipsy protests of the butler, they had then 
made a thorough search of the mansion, but without 
finding any trace of a stranger except this: a window 
in an unfrequented room on the ground floor was 
found to have a defective catch, so that it could be 
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opened without difficulty from the outside; and 
on the floor not far away from it was discovered 
a bent and broken pair of blue tinted spectacles. 

The Major nodded grimly when he heard this 
detail. It fitted in perfectly with what he knew of 
the identity of the spy. 

The further information afforded by the police 
concerning their night’s vigil was purely negative 
in character. Occupied entirely, as they had been, 
with what was going on in the house itself, and its 
immediate vicinity, not one of them had heard or 
seen anything of the launch in the creek, or of the 
proceedings connected with its coming. 

Having been informed by the two gentlemen of 
what they themselves had heard and seen, the police, 
not perhaps very well pleased to have been thus 
forestalled by amateurs, took immediate measures 
to have an exhaustive search made in the Abbey 
grounds. 

Both the General and the Major would have liked 
to be present during this operation, but a sense of 
delicacy forbade them doing so before they heard 
from the Admiral himself, with permission to make 
investigations on their own account. 

In great anxiety, therefore, they awaited the 
return of the official search party, and it was not 
until the afternoon that the results of the police 
investigation were known to them. 

They were disappointing in the extreme. The 
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officers had armed themselves with a search warrant, 
which it was considered that the exceptional circum- 
stances justified them in obtaining without further 
delay, had hunted in the house, in the woods, in the 
ruins, in the crypt underneath, and nowhere was a 
trace to be found of any such raid as that of which the 
two gentlemen had given information. 

To the consternation of the General and the Major, 
they saw unmistakably that the official belief set 
them down as having imagined most of what they 
related and not one word in corroboration of their 
story came from any member of the search 
party. 

The Abbey and its park and grounds were appar- 
ently as free from any sort of hidden stores brought 
in by an enemy’s hand as if they had been in the 
heart of England, instead of on its most exposed coast, 
and only this little piece of fact seemed to fit in any 
way into their story. 

Sam, the guardian of the landing-stage, had dis- 
appeared. The police had effected an entrance into 
his cottage, but had found it deserted. A candle 
which had been placed in the window had burnt down 
to its socket, and the stew which he had placed on the 
fire in his little kitchen to warm up for his supper, 
was dried up and burnt, facts which tended to prove 
that his departure had been sudden and unpre- 
meditated. 

But no trace of the man was to be found anywhere, 
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and there were no signs of any struggle having taken 
place either inside or outside his cottage. 

The General and the Major heard this account 
almost in silence. Not only were both annoyed 
by the impression given by the frigid narrative 
that they themselves had been acting as scare- 
mongers, but the Major had the additional mortifica- 
tion of knowing that the police knew all about his 
wife’s recent actions, and the alleged signalling 
by her from the windows of the house where she 
was Staying. That this knowledge had affected the 
views of the police was manifest, and the fact was 
galling in the highest degree. 

The two gentlemen discussed the situation by 
themselves before they separated, and came to an 
important decision. 

They would take no further action until they 
received the authorisation from the Admiral to 
investigate ; then, without waiting for any help or 
co-operation from the police, they would start such a 
search of the Abbey and the neighbourhood as would 
show these dull civilians how such affairs should be 
conducted. 

And, if any obstacle were put in their way by the 
police, they would take the matter to a higher power, 
and get any assistance they wanted, after consulta- 
tion with the Home Office, from Scotland Yard, 
or from the War Office itself. 

So the matter was left, and the Major returned 
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home between four o’clock and half-past, irritated, 
puzzled and excited by what had occurred, and by the 
incredulity with which his efforts and those of his 
colleagues had been received. 

As he approached his house, he saw something 
which made him stop short with a sort of gasp of 
amazement. 

In front of the door was a large and handsome 
limousine, and at the very first glance the Major 
recognised it as the vehicle which had sped noise- 
lessly away, on the previous night, from the side- 
door in the Abbey Park palings. 


| 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A NEW FRIEND OR AN OLD ENEMY. 


HERE is some one calling here. Who is 
it?’’ he demanded of the man who opened 
the door. 

“Tt’s the Baron von Bielefeld, sir. Here’s his 
card,’ said the servant, as he submitted for his 
master’s inspection a card which bore the name of a 
first-rate London club, and that of the place the 
Baron rented some miles away from Southborough. 

‘Ts he in the drawing-room ?’’ demanded the 
Major, in tones of unmistakable displeasure. 

“Yes, sir. Mrs. Clowes is with him.” 

Giralda ! The Baron was one of her friends; no 
doubt it was at his house that she had met the man 
who was the cause of all the Major’s distresses. 

With all his indignation at the impertinence of 
the man in daring to call upon his wife, the Major felt 
an impulse of keenest interest in the personality 
of this Baron von Bielefeld, whom he could not 
but believe to be mixed up in the affair of the 


preceding night. “ 
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It was with a great deal of curiosity mingled 
with his annoyance, that he therefore went upstairs 
and entered the drawing-room, where his wife 
was engaged in animated conversation with her 
visitor. 

The Baron was a man of sixty or more, tall, 
broad-shouldered, and much too stout. But he 
still had the remains of good looks, and was not un- 
distinguished in appearance, while a certain some- 
what coarse good humour marked his manners and, 
combined with an evident wish to please, made him 
not unprepossessing. 

He rose with a frank smile when the Major, 
frowning and stiff, entered the drawing-room. 

Giralda made the introduction with evident — 
nervousness. 

“Simon, Baron von Bielefeld, whom you have 
heard my uncle and me speak about so often, has 
been kind enough to come and see us. Baron, 
this is my husband, and I think you have heard 
about him, too.” 

In spite of her gaiety of manner, her pretty smiles, 
her feminine graciousness, which made it impossible 
to be otherwise than fairly civil in her presence, and 
to her friend, the Major refused to see the out- 
stretched hand of the visitor, and contented himself 
with a bow and a few conventional words, which 
were evidently not the outcome of genuine feeling. 

The Baron, however, was far too intent upon being 
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effusively amiable to resent or to appear to notice 
this chilly attitude on the part of his host. 

““T am charmed,” said he, speaking in genial 
tones, in fluent English, but with a strong Teutonic 
accent, “‘ to make the acquaintance of such a staunch 
fellow-patriot as Major Clowes.”’ 

The Major flashed at him a look like steel. In 
the first place he hotly resented being taken as a 
fellow-countryman by a man whom he strongly 
suspected of treachery to his adopted country ; 
and in the second place, he recognised at once 
that it was this voice which had uttered that one 
word on the preceding night as the launch stole 
away from the landing-stage after unloading her 
suspicious Cargo. 

He said nothing, however. And it was Giralda 
who broke the short silence which followed the 
Baron’s speech. 

‘“We miss your lovely entertainments this year, 
Baron. I suppose you are giving no garden parties 
now ?”’ 

The Baron gave a great sigh. 

He had re-seated himself on the couch near the 
window, on one side of the little table where Giralda 
was pouring out tea. 

“Alas! no. At sucha time as this, when we are 
all filled with thoughts of conflicts and dangers, one 
cannot give garden parties. I should despise the 
guests who would be ready to come to them.” 
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He turned to the Major with elaborately conciliatory 
manners. 

“ It is to you, Major Clowes, as a known patriot, and 
as a strong member of the committee of local defence, 
that I wish toaddress myself. I wish to become one 
of you. I wish to join myself in your honoured 
ranks. We Eenglishmen must stick togeder ! ” 

The Major was disgusted. Even if he had sus- 
pected no treachery in this man, he would have 
resented this absurd assumption of a nationality 
which his speech belied. He felt that, difficult as the 
position of a naturalised citizen of an enemy country 
must be, the only wise, safe, decent attitude for 
such a one to adopt is one of reserve and even aloof- 
ness. Distress at the conflict between two nations, 
in the welfare of both of which he is bound to be 
interested, dictates such a course as the only one 
which both countries can alike understand and 
respect. 

“TI am afraid that that is impossible,” said the 
Major coldly. ‘‘ To be a member of the committee 
a man must be English born.” 

The Major would not sit down; he stood on the 
hearthrug, with his back to the mantelpiece, and 
spoke in the cold, reticent manner which showed him 
in his stiffest and least attractive aspect. 

The Baron was not at all troubled with over- 
sensitiveness, and he burst into a good-humoured and 
loud laugh. 
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‘“ Ah, you are wrong, my friend,’’ said he, ‘‘ wrong 
not to admit dose dat have—power.’’ And he 
patted his right hand pocket complacently. ‘“‘ Dere 
is no man English-born who loves England so much as 
I do—and very few men hereabouts who have sphent 
so much upon her.”’ 

He turned with a twinkle in his eye to Giralda, 
who was upon thorns during the whole of the 
interview. 

‘““T’m sure you’ve made us all very fond of you 
in this neighbourhood, at any rate, Baron,’’ said she 
in her most gracious tone. 

The Baron gave her a look of intense slyness and 
wagged his head good-humouredly. 

“ Ah, you young ladies love nice parties,’’ he said. 
‘You love dances, and theatricals. And you meet 
some very nice young people at my house. Oh, 
very nice young people.” And he gave her a look 
which brought the blood rushing into her cheeks. 
‘* Dere was young Sir Geoffrey Gillingham ; he wasa 
very nice young man, and a great admirer of yours, 
eh ? And den dere was Lieutenant Von Waldenburg 
—well, he is a nice young man, too.” 

At the mention of this name a tremor passed 
perceptibly through Giralda, and revealed to her 
husband that this was either the name of the man 
she loved, or at least that under which she had 
known him. 

And at the same moment the Baron shot at his 
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host a glance of stealthy inquiry so keen that the 
Major at once knew that this visit was a fishing 
expedition, and that the Baron wished to know what 
information Major Clowes had on this subject, 
and perhaps on some others. 

There was a pause; Giralda could not speak; 
the Major would not. 

It was the Baron himself who went on: 

“Ach! the poor lieutenant ! He is far away now, 
fighting his country’s battles,’’ he said with tactless 
sentimentality. ‘‘ We shall perhaps never see him 
again.” 

There was another pause. Giralda was not an 
adept at deceit, and she turned away her head in 
unmistakable dismay at these uncalled-for remarks. 

Then the Major spoke in icy tones: 

“TI don’t think there is as much fear of that, 
Baron, as you seem to suppose. If Lieutenant 
Von Waldenburg is not very close at hand, he was 
recently—quite recently.” 

The speech came like a bombshell upon both the 
Baron and Giralda. The geniality of the former 
shrivelled up, and he was evidently at a loss for 
words. Giralda pressed them both to have tea, 
but it was only the guest who accepted the invita- 
tion. The Major, taciturn and grim, stood aloof 
at the mantelpiece, and refused the cup she offered 
him. 

Decidedly the appearance of the third person had 
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spoilt the ¢éte-d-téte. The Baron soon found an 
excuse to go, and on this occasion, although he held 
Giralda’s hand long and tenderly and overwhelmed 
her with promises of what he would do in the way of 
entertainments when “ dis dreadful, horrible war is 
over,’ he contented himself, as far as his host was 
concerned, with a bow, which the Major returned 
with the most icy inclination of the head. 

When the visitor had left the room, Giralda faced 
her husband fiercely. 

‘“‘Aren’t you going to see him to the door ? ’’ she 
asked. | 

“No,” said the Major shortly, as he touched the 
bell. ‘ Martin can let him out.” 

She turned away, uncertain whether to attack her 
husband at once, or to wait for the bursting of the 
storm which she saw gathering in his eyes. 

With a sudden supreme effort, she turned to him 
again. 

“Why are you so rude; so insulting to my 
friends ?’’ she demanded. 

He looked her full in the eyes. 

‘Ts this man your friend ? Well, if so, I’m sorry for 
your taste. For he is your country’s enemy.” 

“You are not fair. He is in a difficult position.” 

“Oh, yes. He is in the position of one who wants 
to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds.” 

“It’s not just to say that.” 

“It is. I know more than you do.” 
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He pronounced these words so impressively 
that Giralda sank back again, trembling, into her 
chair by the little table near the open window. 
Looking timidly out, she saw the Baron get into the 
handsome car, and drive slowly away, and she 
recognised, with a feeling of sick dismay, that he 
looked a different man from the smiling, good- 
natured person who had sat opposite to her but a 
few moments previously. 

Some subtle change had come over him, had 
transformed him from a kindly, courteous friend, 
into a dour, frowning stranger. 

Was it only her husband’s unjust suspicions, his 
coldness, his discourtesy, which had worked this 
change ? Or was it something more ? 

Giralda drew back from the window, and turned 
a stealthy glance towards her husband. He had 
not quitted his station on the hearthrug, but stood 
there, erect and stern, his hands behind him, a 
frown of intense thought upon his face. 

She clasped her hands and addressed him in a 
whisper. 

‘‘ Simon,” she said, “‘ why do you say these things ? 
Surely it is prejudice, only prejudice, that makes 
you think so ill of the Baron !”’ 

‘As you like,” said the Major coldly. “ Say it is 
prejudice if you please.”’ 

She drew a long breath and sprang from her seat. 
But she did not dare to approach him. 
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“Don’t be so hard, so cold to me,” she panted out. 
“Oh, you wouldn’t have the heart if you knew what 
it is to suffer, as am suffering now. I’m in an agony 
of—doubt.”’ 

Her voice sank until it almost died away. 

He turned quickly towards her. 

‘“‘ Doubt !’’ echoed he shortly. 


She bowed her head. 
“Tf I thought—if I believed—what you believe 
of—of this man——’’ her voice dropped into a still 
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lower key; “‘ of these men—I—I 

She broke off with a wail, and suddenly sinking 
down again, covered her face with her hands. 

The Major fought for calmness, and succeeded 
in remaining outwardly unmoved, though it cost him 
a bitter pang. 

“ T cannot tell you all I know,” he said, in a voice 
which was grave but not harsh. “‘And I think it 
possible that you would not believe me if I did. 
But I can say this: the Baron came here to-day 
solely with the object of pumping me, to see 
how much I knew about him and his fellow- 
conspirator.” 

She sat erect again. 

‘Don’t use that word.” 

“ T can use no other,” retorted the Major gravely. 
“Either they are traitors to their own country, or 
they are traitors to the friends who trust them ; 
the friends who risk honour, and happiness, perhaps 
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even life, in helping them, in, as they believe, saving 
them.” 

She leaned forward, eager, pleading. 

“T know you are just and honourable, and 
that you are as fair as you can be in judging an 
enemy,” she said earnestly. ‘‘ But you will only see 
one side. You will not listen to the mob who howl for 
revenge upon any man who belongs to the country 
they are fighting.” 

He turned towards her with upraised eyebrows. 

“Does the mob interfere with the Baron?” he 
asked satirically. “I thought that, on the contrary, 
the mob treated him with considerable deference, 
with so much deference, in fact, that it would be hard 

to bring treachery home to him.” 
_ She hung her head. 

“In another case,” she whispered falteringly, 
“a man was hunted down just because he was an 
alien. That and nothing more.” 

The Major looked at her sternly. 

“Do you really believe,’ said he, “ that a young 
man, an officer in the German army, would be allowed 
to spend his time in this country at this juncture 
on any other conditions but that he should act 
aS a spy?” 

“ But if he can’t get away?” Giralda pro- 
tested. 
‘ Do you believe that a man able enough to occupy 
his position would find any difficulty in getting 
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away from this country, when he is on the very coast 
nearest to his native land ? ”’ 

She rose to her feet again, with the same note 
of wailing agony in her voice. 

“ He is waiting for the chance,” she said. 

The Major turned to her solemnly. | 

‘““He is waiting for the chance,” said he, “ of 
doing an ill-turn to the country in which he has been 
received as a welcome guest. And the man who 
was here to-day, the man who, having renounced 
his own country, is false to that of his adoption, 
is waiting to help him.” 

He advanced to the little table, took up the cup and 
saucer which had been used by Baron von Bielefeld, 
and, leaning out of the window, hurled them across 
the deserted promenade to the beach below. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE ADMIRAL’S ANSWER. 


A” the Major withdrew from the window, and 

glanced at his wife, he saw in her face 
an expression which he had never seen there 
before. 

For the first time she was afraid of him. 

He made no attempt to soften this impression. 
He had long been afraid of her, and the infinite 
capacity for mischief which she had developed. 
This visit of the Baron’s filled him with fresh alarm 
as to her actions. Since she had shown such an 
admirable facility for aiding the nefarious attempts 
of one alien enemy, what might she not be capable 
of, now that it appeared that she was in the hands 
of another and even more insidious one ? 

So he went out of the room without making any 
fresh attempt at coming to an understanding with 
her, and for the rest of the day they maintained 
that mutual reserve which was now their daily 


attitude towards each other. 
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On the following morning, when the Major went 
downstairs to breakfast, he found Giralda already in 
the room, intent upon a letter which she appeared to 
- have just received. 

On the table lay his own pile of letters, and 
conspicuous amongst the rest was one directed in 
the Admiral’s bold handwriting. 

He opened it at once with interest. 

The contents not only disappointed him, they 
threw him into dismay. Instead of taking the 
expected view of the matter, and waiving all diffi- 
culties when it was a question of national defence, 
the Admiral wrote stiffly that he would be obliged 
if Major Clowes would not interfere in the manage- 
ment of the household at the Abbey, and that he 
might rest assured that all necessary arrangements 
for the proper care of the place had been taken by 
its owner. 

The Admiral was more than bluff ; indeed, he was 
curt and angry to the point of discourtesy. 

The Major frowned as he read, but when he had 
come to the end his eyes turned towards Giralda, 
who, with a heightened colour, had come from the 
window to the breakfast-table, with her own letter 
still in her hand. 

Her husband understood. 

‘“‘T suppose you have received a letter from the 
Admiral, too ?’’ he said dryly, as she began to pour 
out the coffee. 
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“Yes, I have heard from my uncle,’ Giralda 
admitted without looking up. 

“Not content with the mischief you have made 
already, you are now trying to hinder me again in 
the work I have undertaken. You have been writing 
to your uncle and saying things which you ought 
to have left unsaid. You have been betraying 
my confidence, you have been acting deceitfully 
towards me.” 

Giralda looked up with anger in her eyes. 

‘“‘T don’t deny I wrote and told him that you had 
been making investigations and inquiries at the 
Abbey,” she said. “Surely there was nothing you 
could properly take offence at in that. My uncle 
has a right to know what is going on in his own 
house.’ 

“ Don’t you think you might have trusted to me 
to enlighten him ? Asa matter of fact, I wrote to him 
the day before yesterday. Unhappily I overlooked 
the fact that I have a spy upon my actions in the 
person of my own wife.” 

“I am not a spy,” retorted Giralda. ‘‘ And as 
for betraying your confidence, I couldn’t do that, 
because I have not gotit. It was from this letter ’— 
she held up the Admiral’s missive—‘ that I have 
just learnt, and not from you—that there was a 
murder committed in the Abbey grounds two days 
ago. It seems you and your spies shot an un- 
fortunate pos 
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“Your uncle did not say that,’ said the Major 
dryly. 

“Well, he says that a policeman was found shot, 
and that it was the result of your interference.”’ 

“Tf he does really use those words, he must have 
misread my letter to him very strangely.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me yourself that a man had 
been killed there ? ”’ 

“ Because it is highly injudicious to give you any 
information which might be of use to our enemies,” 
replied the Major slowly, with cutting emphasis. 

He had scarcely expected, however, that the taunt 
would have so strong an effect as it had upon his 
wife. She sat back in her chair, pale, silent, 
overwhelmed. Then she sprang up and made for 
the door. | 

But she did not go out. Swinging suddenly round, 
with her fingers still upon the handle, she faced him 
again. 

‘You are brutal to me,” she panted out. ‘“ You 
have no pity, no consideration.” 

‘“There are times when both those feelings are 
thrown away,” retorted the Major. 

She came back to the table, and leaned upon it, 
. flashing her blue eyes scornfully upon him. 

“ You think I am betraying you and your plans,”’ 
she said. 

‘‘T know that, innocently or not, you are helping 


some one else to do so.” 
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“It is of no use for me to repeat what I have said 
before over and over again ; I help no one to do any 
wrong. I help no one who would do any wrong: 
I do what I can for my friends ; that is all.” 

“Very well. We need not begin the old dreary 
wrangle again.” 

But she would not let him go, as he wished to do. 
When he rose to go towards the door she addressed 
him again: 

‘Tf you would only believe,” she said. ‘“‘I was 
frank with you from the outset. I warned you not 
to marry me. I told you—well, you know what I 
told you.” 

“You were frank to a certain extent,’ said the 
Major. ‘ But Iam bound to say that you did not tell 
me the most important thing to be known. Indeed, 
you tried—and at first with success, to mislead me 
as to the identity of—some one in whom you were 
interested.” 

She grew red and hung her head. 

‘“‘ T was doing no harm,” she faltered. “‘ Remember, 
the two countries were not at war then. I didn’t 
know the significance of nationality then.” 

‘Now that you do, you will not understand how 
far that significance goes,”’ said the Major. 

She raised her head again. 

“Oh yes, I do. It is only unfortunate foreigners 
who are set upon by our patriots,’’ she sneered. 

The Major faced her squarely. 
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“IT don’t want to have to discuss this painful 
subject, but can you, once and for all, give me 
specific details of the infamous treatment to which 
this Lieutenant Von Waldenburg had been exposed, 
treatment which has forced you to expose yourself 
to so many dangers on his behalf? ”’ 

She hesitated. 

‘“‘T was told these things in confidence,” she said. 

“Oh, you can trust in my discretion.”’ He took 
out a pocket-book and a pencil. “If you can give 
me specific details of the ill-treatment to which this 
man has been subjected because he was of alien 
nationality I will have the matter inquired into and 
amends made.” | 

She moved impatiently. 

‘How can he make a complaint, when, if he were 
to come forward, he would be taken prisoner and 
put into a concentration camp.” 

‘“‘ Well, that, certainly, is where he ought to be,” 
said the Major dryly, as he put his pocket-book 
away. “ The fact is, he is a spy of the most danger- 
ous kind: clever, elusive, connected with other 
enemy aliens more dangerous than himself, and 
capable of doing us serious injury by reason of his 
superior intelligence and—superior unscrupulous- 
ness. If you were not in love with him you would 
see this as well as I do.” 

Giralda stood erect. 

‘‘T am not in love with him,” she said firmly. 
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The Major shrugged his shoulders. 

“You have forgotten your own admissions,” 
said he shortly. 

“No, Ihave not. I admit that I was in love with 
him once. I admit that I was heartbroken when my 
uncle interfered and objected to my marrying him. 
But—that’s all over. Things have happened since 
then. I I’? She hung her head in confusion. 

The Major waited with a faint hope growing up in 
his own heart. Some change had indeed taken place in 
her: through all the difficulties and anxieties which 
her behaviour had caused him, the Major was con- 
scious that her former attitude of heartbroken woman 
had changed of late. 

‘You behave as if you were in love still,”’ he said 
stiffly. 

She shook her head. 

“No, no. If I cared for him as you believe, 
I don’t think I should do so much.” 

“Oh, you admit that you do a great deal for 
him?” 

“TI admit I have done something,” said she. 
‘‘T felt bound in honour to.” 

“ Honour?” 

“Yes, honour. Youneed notsneer. I have never 
done anything to bring disgrace upon you, Simon.” 

“JT think you forget. It is a disgrace to be 
connected with a suspected spy.” 

The shaft went home. She quivered and burst 
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into tears. He was sorry he had said it, but at the 
same time he believed that it was the right thing 
to say. In her mad obstinacy, in her romantic 
fatuity, she was running headlong into dangers which 
she did not appreciate, and the end of which he 
himself could not foresee. 

“You might have spared me that,’’ she sobbed. 

“TIT want you to understand,” said he more gently. 

She turned upon him with one of those fierce out- 
bursts of passion which, difficult as they were to deal 
with, constituted one of her attractions in his eyes. 
Giralda was a “ live’’ woman, vivid, hot-blooded, 
under all her listless ways. 

“What if I do understand?’ she demanded. 
“What if I do know that I have lost some of my 
belief in him, some of my belief in myself, that I 
no longer think I am doing an heroic thing, that I am 
torn with all sorts of awful doubts and fears? 
What does it matter ? I am an outcast. I live here 
on sufferance. I am suspected by you, by every- 
body. You accuse me of being in love! It’s not 
true. I’ve lost the capacity of loving anybody. 
I’ve lost faith, and hope and trust and everything 
else. I’m just a wreck. I try to keep the rags of 
my old beliefs together, but everything seems to fall 
to pieces in my hands. Oh, perhaps you're right to 
treat me as you do. I suppose you can’t help your- 
self. You are forced on in one direction, just as I 
am inanother. But don’t suppose I am sailing along 
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happily, knowing that I am doing right, and patting 
myself on the back overit. Iam trying to act for the 
best—for us all. But God only knows whether Iam 
succeeding, or whether I am really breaking my own 
heart—for nothing !”’ 

The Major, touched to the quick, would have 
approached her, would have flung his arms round 
her, tried to soothe and comfort her. 

But she would not let him. 

“No,” she said fiercely, dashing across the floor 
to the door as he sprang forward. ‘ Don’t let us 
forget the barrier between us. It will only make the 
matter worse to forget it for a moment, to remember 
it the next. You go your way, and hunt for spies 
—real or imaginary. And let me go mine, wherever 
it leads.” 

She dashed open the door and went out: 

Rebuffed and disappointed, the Major was yet 
conscious that even the misery which poor Giralda 
was enduring was a healthier sign than the blind con- 
fidence she had had before in the honour of her old 
lover. If she was not yet at the stage to desist 
from her attempts to help him, she was at least 
‘beginning to doubt whether her assistance was wisely 
given. 

He left the house without seeing her again, and 
at once communicated to General Harborough the 
news of the rebuff he had received from the owner 
of the Abbey. 
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The General, however, took this news philo- 
sophically. 

‘“‘Things have gone too far,” he said, “‘ for it to 
matter much whether Garlinge lets us make investi- 
gations or not. It’s too serious a matter for him 
to stop the progress of events. It’s my belief that 
this landing of arms and ammunition is part of a 
big plan, and that similar little expeditions, all small 
in themselves, are going on all round the coast, 
especially, of course, on this side. I suggest that 
you go up to town, and lay the information we have 
been able to get before the Home Office.” 

The Major shrugged his shoulders. 

““T shall be snubbed,” said he. 

The General stood up and began buttoning his 
coat. 

‘Well,’ said he, “‘ we’ll go up together, and if they 
snub the pair of us, as I dare say they will, we'll go 
on till we find some one who will listen. After all, 
in the last resort, there’s the Press.”’ 

The Major nodded, and it was decided that they 
should go up to town that very day. The Major 
went back to fetch his overcoat and a travelling 
bag, and came downstairs again in less than ten 
minutes, ready to start. 

“Don’t disturb Mrs. Clowes,” he said to Martin, 
who was running out to fetch a cab. “Tell her 
I was called away unexpectedly, and that I'll 
telephone.” 
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But when he reached the bottom of the stairs 
the Major saw the door of the dining-room open, 
and Giralda peeping out timidly, to make sure that , 
her husband was alone, came out into the hall. 

He was shocked at the pallor of her face, at the 
look of weariness in her lack-lustre eyes. 

‘“ My dear,” he said, putting his hand kindly on 
her shoulder, “‘ you had better go and rest. You look 
quite ill.” 

She shook her head. 

‘“‘T won’t ask you where you are going,” she said 
with pathetic resignation. ‘“‘ Of course, you wouldn’t 
tell me. But I just wanted to tell you that I’m 
sorry, dreadfully, dreadfully sorry to have brought 
so much trouble upon you, made things so hard for 
you. Never mind me. But just—forgive me!” 

Suddenly she threw her arms round his neck. 
The action, totally unexpected, produced a prodi- 
gious effect upon the Major. She had never done 
such a thing spontaneously before, and the effect 
was overwhelming. 

For the moment he felt as if he could have thrown 
his overcoat and bag into the sea, snatched her up in 
his arms, and carried her off for a second and happier 
honeymoon. 

But the next moment the half-open front-door 
was pushed back, and the voice of Martin was heard 
announcing : 

‘“ The cab, Major!” 
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At the same moment the warm arms were with- 
drawn with the celerity of lightning. Giralda dis- 
appeared, and her husband, waking up from a dream 
of heaven, was walking soberly down the steps 
to the taxicab, with his heart beating very fast 
and the lovelight in his eyes. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE ENEMY GROWS BOLDER. 


AS this the real Giralda, the woman with the 

remorseful eyes, the kind looks, the pleading 

voice ? Or was this only a ruse of a woman who, 

loving another man, wanted to lull her husband 
into a false sense of security ? 

The Major was loath to believe in the latter hypo- 
thesis. He persisted in telling himself that he had 
noticed a change in her, and in persuading himself 
that she had at last begun to see a glimmer of the 
truth. Surely he might hope that within a short 
time he would succeed, aided by circumstances, in 
making her see aright the infamous conduct of her 
old lover, the man who, whether or not he had once 
loved her, was now merely using her as an instru- 
ment towards the fulfilment of his schemes ? 

Had she begun to doubt more than she confessed ? 

There was nothing for it but to hope. And in the 
meantime the Major was thankful for the chance 
that took him away from her, at a moment when 


he would not have been strong enough to resist her 
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wiles, if she had pursued her advantage, and had 
wished to lull him into forgetfulness of those acts of 
hers which had drawn down so much suspicion upon 
herself. - 

He and General Harborough travelled together 
to London, and were busily engaged for the rest of 
the day, going from one authority to another, and 
showing so much tenacity that at last they succeeded 
in getting official ears to listen to them. 

When they returned to the East Coast late that 
night, they were accompanied by a well-dressed 
man with keen eyes, whom no policeman’s boots 
betrayed for an emissary from Scotland Yard. 

He and the Major went to the Abbey grounds by 
sea, made a lengthy but unostentatious search, but 
found nothing whatever to show that any fresh 
operations had taken place there on the part of the 
enemy. . 

Two police officers, whom they found on duty near 
the mansion, declared that there had been no more 
signalling from the turret, and that they had seen 
and heard nothing whatever of a suspicious nature. 

Nothing had been scen of Sam. 

In the meantime Giralda had spent an uneasy 
afternoon. She knew nothing of her husband’s 
destination when he left her, but she understood 
that he was still occupied with the work which he 
had undertaken to do in the matter of the coast 
defence, and she was aware that she was drifting 
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fast towards a point where she would have to make 
up her mind definitely on whose side to range herself. 

Giralda was in a pitiable situation. Frank by 
nature, passionate, impulsive, loyal, she had given 
her heart to the young German officer who had wooed 
her when she was staying with her uncle at Creek 
Abbey, and during the many interviews she had had 
with him, both at the Abbey and at the house of 
Baron von Bielefeld, at whose house he stayed, the 
young man had contrived to strengthen the devotion 
she felt by every device which would be likely to 
appeal to an ardent and romantic nature. 

Thus he had told her stories of his home life, of 
the impossibility he had experienced in his own 
country of finding any girl with the love of romance 
which appealed to himself; he had flattered her 
belief in herself in the most ardent fashion, praising 
her loyalty, affecting to think that she was the only 
honourable woman he had ever met, and crowning 
his work by passionate requests that, if he were 
forced to go back to Germany for a time, she would 
still keep faithful to him until he should be able to 
come back to claim her hand. 

Giralda, who had never cared for any man before, 
was fascinated by the handsome, clever young officer, 
and soon saw the world only through his eyes. 

From the first her uncle had demurred to her 
encouragement of the young lieutenant’s suit, 
stating plainly and strongly his views that there was 
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a troublous time in store for the whole of Europe, 
and that no happiness could come of a union between 
an Englishwoman and a German at such a time. 

Of course she repeated these words to her lover, 
who strove successfully to overcome the impression 
‘made by her uncle’s exhortations, and laughed at 
the Admiral’s warnings and predictions. 

Then in the summer, when the lieutenant went 
in person to the Abbey to ask formal permission to 
marry Giralda, he was received with a curtness 
which amounted to a dismissal of his suit, and 
thereupon the young man wrote the girl a letter full 
of passionate protestations and regrets, vowing that, 
if she would but wait for him, he would marry her 
yet in spite of everything. 

In the meantime he took advantage of the chance 
thus afforded to disappear altogether from the 
neighbourhood. 

Nothing could have looked better. He had 
accepted with dignified submission the refusal of the 
Admiral to allow him to marry his niece; he had 
sworn a thousand oaths to the girl herself to be 
faithful to her ; and in the meantime he had taken 
himself off to devote himself to the business which 
had brought him to England. 

That that business was the acquisition of all the 
information he could get hold of concerning British 
coast defences Giralda would never have believed. 
Nor that he was commissioned to find out by what 
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means arms and ammunition could be smuggled 
into England, and stored for the use of his com- 
patriots at certain easily accessible points, in the 
care of Germans who, being naturalised British 
subjects at the same time that they remained 
entirely German at heart, could take such measures 
as these without being interfered with by the British 
authorities. 

Von Waldenburg was a clever young man, and he 
had taken advantage to the full of the passion he 
had inspired in the Admiral’s niece to secure her help 
and support in his schemes. 

Affecting the most magnanimous attitude of the 
respectful and adoring lover who has lost all hope 
of possessing the loved one, but retains to the full 
his sentimental feelings towards her, he had con- 
trived to make Giralda believe that he was being 
pursued and persecuted by the British police, pre- 
vented from leaving England on the one hand, and 
from living quietly with his friends on the other 

In her romantic devotion Giralda had suffered 
him to conceal himself in the upper storey of the 
house on the promenade, which he himself had per- 
suaded her to take, and had furnished him with the 
ladder formed of rope which he had used, when hard 
pressed by the police on the night of their search, 
to escape along the roofs to an empty house, where 
he let himself through a trap-door and got out by 
the basement. 
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Having subsequently obtained from Giralda the 
keys which enabled him to take refuge in the Abbey, 
from the turret windows of which he had been able 
to conduct his signalling operations with perfect ease 
and security, he now found that this convenient 
strategic spot was growing too warm for him, in 
consequence of the presence of the police and the 
investigations of the Major and his friend. 

Instead of feeling grateful to the deluded woman 
who had risked so much on his behalf, the lieutenant 
felt a keen desire to reproach her for what he con- 
ceived to be her folly in allowing his hiding-place 
to be discovered. That she had allowed herself 
to be influenced by her husband he felt sure. He 
had also to secure from her further assistance if 
he could. 

Taking advantage, therefore, of the absence of the 
Major, whose movements he was now having watched 
by a confederate, a naturalised German in the service 
of Baron von Bielefeld, he used the key he still 
possessed to let himself into the house on the South- 
borough promenade at the very time that the Major 
and the detective were investigating at the Abbey. 

Giralda, having sent her maid away for a holiday, 
was quite alone; she was sitting by herself at the 
window of the drawing-room, looking out at the 
dim line of the sea, when she recognised a figure she 
knew under her window. 

With a feeling of repulsion at the straits to which 
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her loyalty to her lover had reduced her, she shut 
the window and withdrew from it, drawing down the 
blind and biting her lips with anger at the thought 
that Von Waldenburg should dare to profit by her 
husband's absence to force himself upon her. 

She had changed towards him, as he knew and felt. 
It was with reluctance, even with reproaches, that 
she had helped him in his last adventure. She 
had told him that she had done her utmost, 
that she could do no more, and that he must be 
content. 

He had been submissive, mournful, resigned. 
But his resignation was a sham, and with resent- 
ment in his heart at her weakness, he was now 
anxious to re-establish his empire over her for a 
fresh adventure. 

That it would probably be the last upon which 
she would ever be able to embark mattered little 
to him. . 

Though he was vain enough to appreciate the 
value of his conquest of the heart of a beautiful 
woman, Von Waldenburg, whom many amorous 
adventures had made blasé, cared little for Giralda, 
except as a useful tool. He was piqued at her action 
in shutting down the window, and he ground his teeth 
with an expression which would have astonished her 
if she had seen it. 

When, five minutes later, she turned out the gas, 
and went out of the room on the way upstairs, 
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Von Waldenburg was standing in front of her, in an 
attitude of abject humility and dejection. 

“Don’t scream,” he said, quickly, below his 
breath. ‘‘ Don’t let the servants hear you. I only 
want five minutes’ talk with you. You won't refuse 
me; you can’t.” 

‘Shaking from head to foot, shocked at his audacity, 
in spite of her knowledge that her own folly had 
encouraged him in it, she stood for a moment 
hesitating, then turned back abruptly into the 
drawing-room and lit the gas. 

He had followed her into the room and closed 
the door, and was standing with a well-simulated 
expression of humble devotion on his face, at a 
respectful distance. 

“ How dare youdothis? Haven't I risked enough 
for you ?’’ demanded Giralda, and he noted at once 
that there was far less tenderness than before in her 
tones. | 

“T have been very careful,’ he replied in a low 
voice, speaking with very little accent and excellent 
English. “I prize your reputation too much to 
endanger you in any way.” 

A little gesture of doubt from her was all the 
reply he got. | 

“ T’ve come,” he said humbly, “ to ask you to help 
me again—for the last time. I can’t bear to remain 
near you and never to have the opportunity of 


exchanging a word with you. I can’t bear to 
re) 
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know that you are unhappy, that you are unfairly 
used——”’ 

“ Where have you learned all that ? ”’ said Giralda, 
interrupting him haughtily. “ It is not true.” 

_ The sharp-eyed lieutenant again marked the change 
of tone. 

“ T am overjoyed if that is so,” he said fervently. 

“IT want to know how you dare to make your way 
into the house like this, at night ? ”’ 

‘‘T got in with the key you gave me,” he replied 
meekly, as he showed her the latch-key with which, 
indeed, she had herself supplied him. 

‘“T gave you that when I believed you to be in 
danger of your life,” retorted Giralda, making an 
ineffectual attempt to take it from him. 

He seized the opportunity to look into her face 
with pleading, handsome eyes. 

‘“‘Giralda!’’ he cried. “Are you always going to . 
hold me aloof ? ”’ | 

‘* Of course I am,” she said quickly. ‘‘ You know 
I am nothing more than a friend to you, can never 
be anything else.” 

‘‘ Never ? ’’ pleaded he mournfully. 

‘** Never,’ said she with decision. 

‘You have lost all the kindness you once had 
forme?’ She would not answer. Hecame nearer. 
“You are willing, then, that your bloodthirsty, 
cruel husband should have me seized, imprisoned, 
shot ? ”’ : 
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“Shot !’’ echoed Giralda, suddenly alarmed. 

“ That is what he wants to do. Oh, don’t let 
us pretend. What he is trying to do is to have me 
shot as a spy. I have the fullest proof of this. 
Well, since you have lost all feeling for me, it is 
better that I should die. At least, I would rather 
suffer under that pretence than let your name suffer 
through me.” 

“As for that, you have done your best to injure 
me by coming here to-night,’ retorted Giralda 
bitterly. 

“ T have taken every precaution. Your husband's 
pursuit of me has forced me to be used to that.” 

““ My husband has never pursued anybody without 
good reason,” retorted Giralda. 

He raised his eyebrows maliciously. 

“Indeed! Your tone is changing. Perhaps you 
are growing fond of the dear old thing.” 

‘ He is not old,” said Giralda sharply. “ And if it 
were not for the mischief you have made, I could have 
been very happy with him. He is a man one can't 
know long without loving.” 

An ugly light flashed in the lieutenant’s handsome 
eyes. 

“Charming! Quite idyllic! I feel ashamed of 
having had a hand in disturbing such felicity,” 
he sneered. 

‘“ There 1s nothing for you to sneer about. I once 
loved you dearly. I have done my utmost to help 
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and shelter you when you were—or when you said you 
were—in need of help and- shelter. But I do not 
forget that I have a duty to the man who married 
me, married me when I was a lovesick girl, devoted to 
another man, a man whom I believe to be very far 
from my husband’s equal in nobility and honour.” 

And as she spoke, with a sudden burst of energy, 
Giralda leaned upon the table and shot the accusing 
words at him. 

He was confounded. He shrank from the words 
as if under a blow. 

“You doubt me, then?” he seus in an 
undertone. 

“Heaven knows I don’t want to doubt you, 
but I can’t help myself. I have heard such strange 
things 

‘‘ What things ? ’’ demanded the lieutenant quickly. 

But for once in her life Giralda was discreet, and 
she stopped. 

‘‘ T will hope they were not true,” she said simply. 
“Anyhow, I don’t want to discuss them now. 
I want you to go, and never to come here again. 
And I want you to give me that key.” 

The lieutenant took no notice of this request. 

“You will be sorry some day for the way you have 
treated me,” said heinalow voice. ‘‘ You will——’” 

The words died away on his lips, and he stepped 
back quickly towards the door. 

“Who's that ?” he said hoarsely. 
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A low cry escaped from Giralda’s lips. What Von 
Waldenburg had heard with the quick ears of a spy 
was the key inserted in the lock of the front door. 

What Giralda now heard was her husband’s step 
upon the stairs. 

“ We are done for—both of us,” she hissed out, 
as she stood with scared face and clenched hands, 
stiff, erect, in the middle of the floor. 


CHAPTER XIX: 
GIRALDA’S DILEMMA. 


HE house on the Southborough sea-front was 
built in the ordinary middle-class way, with 
a drawing-room that occupied practically the whole 
of the first floor ; it had the usual two doors, 
but they both opened on the same landing very near 
each other, and the inner one, that which Von 
Waldenburg would have to use, if he were to attempt 
an escape by that way while the Major was coming in 
by the second door, creaked horribly. 

What was Giralda to do ? , 

The whole meaning of the situation in which she 
was placed, with the consequences to herself and to 
her husband and toVon Waldenburg if the Major were 
to discover the lieutenant in his house, flashed 
thfough her mind panoramically, in the grim light 
of an unsurpassable terror. 

The Major would believe the very worst; he 
would believe that this was the clandestine visit of a 
lover, and that Giralda was his partner and accom- 
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plice in the treacherous practices of which he believed 
the lieutenant to be guilty. 

And there would be a disturbance. Nothing less, 
That the Major should remain quiet under such an 
outrage was impossible. There might be something 
more than a disturbance. 

That VonWaldenburg carried a revolver she knew, 
and she believed that her husband carried one also of 
late. There sprang before her eyes the picture of 
one or both lying wounded or dead in the very room 
in which she stood. They must not meet. Some- 
thing must be done. What? 

In the meantime the footsteps came steadily up 
the stairs, and although these thoughts passed with 
the speed of lightning through her brain, her husband 
was nearer by some half a dozen stairs when suddenly 
the lieutenant sprang across the room to her. 

“Are you going to give me away?” he asked 
rapidly, in good Cockney English. 

“What canI do? WhatcanI do?” 

‘‘ Remember what depends upon it. I will never 
trouble you again if you keep silent. Trust me to get 
out of it. You have nothing to do but—keep 
your mouth shut.” 

As the last word came from his lips the Major had 
reached the landing. | 

Giralda had no time to reply ; but she did not refuse. 

‘“A million thanks, my dearest,’’ whispered the 
lieutenant. 
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And without giving her time to resent the term, 
he had dived beneath a sofa which stood in a corner of 
the back part of the room; and nothing but the 
slight movement backwards and forwards of the 
frill of the loose cover upon it betrayed his noiseless 
action. 

It was, in fact, the neat and clever dive of a man 
practised in such arts, and it could not have been 
better done. | 

Giralda still stood in the middle of the floor, but 
the clenched hands relaxed, and she drew a breath 
of relief. 

The next moment the Major came into the room. 

‘“ Who were you talking to?’ he asked abruptly. 

Giralda stared at him. There was no help for it 
but a lie. 

“TI? Talking? I was talking to nobody. I was 
going upstairs to bed.” 

The Major looked at her steadily. Giralda was too 
honest to be a good liar ; there was a tremor in her 
voice, and her eyes shifted uneasily, unable to meet 


the gaze of his. 

‘You are late,” she said. ‘‘ Do you want any- 
thing to eat ?”’ 

“No, thank you ; at least, what I want I can get 
for myself.” He looked at his watch. ‘I won't 
keep you up.” 


Giralda’s heart beat fast. She dared not go up- 
stairs and leave the two men in the room together, 
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the one concealed, the other pacing up and down the 
room in the way she knew so well, liable at any 
moment to become acquainted with the fact that 
he was not alone. 

“Tam not very sleepy,’’ she said. 

This was quite true. There was no indication of 
fatigue in her glittering eyes, and there now burned 
a bright red spot in the centre of each of her cheeks. 
He looked at her steadily, with open mistrust. 

There was a pause. Instinctively she listened, 
holding her breath, fearful of hearing some slight 
sound in the back room which would attract the 
Major’s attention. 

What did her husband suspect ? Why had he 
asked that question ? She and Von Waldenburg had 
hushed their voices, had moved like mice. Why had 
he guessed that something was happening ? 

She sat down on the sofa in the front room, think- 
ing that her staying in the room would perhaps be the 
action best calculated to drive her husband away. 
They had avoided each other as much as possible of 
late, and there seemed no reason to think that he 
was more anxious for her society now than he 
had been. 

Indeed, he looked morose and absorbed. Still, 
he did not go away. 

‘What have you been doing with yourself 
to-day ?”’ he asked abruptly. He was standing on 
the hearthrug, in a position whence he could see any 
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movement which might be made by the lieutenant 
under the sofa in the back room. 

“TIT went out shopping this morning,’ answered 
Giralda in a shaking voice, with a stealthy glance 
towards the lieutenant’s hiding-place. “‘ And then— 
oh, when you had gone, I went out again.” 

“Nobody been here? No callers? ’’ demanded 
the Major. 

“ N-no.” 

Try as she would, she could not keep a tremor 
out of her voice, and the Major looked at her keenly. 

““ Nobody ? ”’ he repeated. 

“Why, who should there be ? Nobody calls upon 
me now, answered Giralda, developing a sudden 
restlessness. 

“T thought I saw two shadows on the blind,’ 
said he. 

Giralda was startled. 

“Oh!” burst from her lips. But she recovered 
immediately, and added scornfully: ‘I didn’t 
know I was being watched.” 

He made no comment on this, but stood with his 
hands behind his back for a few moments, while she 
kept her eyes down, always listening, listening, 
for any sound. 

At last the Major yawned and said : 

‘Well, I have to be up early, and I’m dead tired 
now.” 

Giralda rose. 
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“ Are you sure you won't let me try to find you 
something to eat ?”’ 

“No, thank you. I’ve had supper—a sort of 
supper—with the old General. Good night.” 

He did not even offer to kiss her. Giralda, vexed 
at this omission, in the very presence of the man to 
whom she had averred her affection for her husband, 
went up to him and raised her cheek to his. 

He took her chin suddenly in his hand, and stared 
down hard into her eyes with a look of mingled 
suspicion and wistful longing. 

“Oh, you women !”’ he said under his breath. 

‘Then he kissed her abruptly and went out. 

Giralda immediately turned out the gas and 
followed him on to the landing. He was half-way 
up the stairs already. She waited a moment, 
listening for any sound in the back drawing-room, 
and to give her husband time to shut himself into 
his little room. Then she went swiftly upstairs. 

But she was not yet satisfied. She wanted to 
know that Von Waldenburg was safely out of the 
house, and when she reached her bedroom she shut 
the door, crossed the floor, and noiselessly opened 
the window. 

It was a perfectly natural action, as the night, 
though not warm, was fine and clear. 

But the moment she opened hers, she heard the 
sound of her husband’s window opening also. 

Her heart beat faster. 
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Was he watching, too? Did he expect, as she did, 
to see a stealthy figure making its way out in the 
darkness ? 

Giralda hung out as far as she could, so as to be 
able to see the front door, partly hidden from her sight 
by a balcony below. 

There was an interval, during which she could hear 
nothing but the splash of the incoming tide upon the 
shore. 

Then the unmistakable creaking of the drawing- 
room door reached her ears, and there was silence. 
The sound of the shutting of the front door, which 
followed some moments later, was so slight that she 
would scarcely have heard it if she had not been 
expecting it. 

Then the slight figure of the lieutenant, wearing a 
long overcoat, and surmounted by a tourist’s tweed 
cap, went rapidly down the steps and away to the 
left, disappearing in the darkness. 

She drew her head back, and turning, found that 
the Major was looking out of his window, too. She 
said not a word, but shut her window and seized a 
hairbrush. | | 

As she expected, the next minute there came an 
imperious tap-tapping at her door. She crossed the 
floor, and opened the door, brush in hand. 

“T thought I heard——’” she began valiantly, 

He cut her short by an imperious gesture, entered, 
and shut the door noiselessly behind him. 
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“Who was that leaving the house ? ” he demanded 
curtly. 

Further evasion was out of the question. 

“You know,” she said quietly, as she sighed and 
began to brush her long fair hair with vigorous 
strokes. 

“Was it Von Waldenburg ? ” 

No answer. 

“Oh, why should I ask you, when, as you Say, 
I know ? Where was he hiding ? ” 

She stole a frightened glance at him. He was not 
in the mood to be trifled with, and, besides, he must 
have heard that tell-tale creaking door. 

“He was hiding in the back drawing-room.”’ 

““T see. You let him conceal himself where he 
could overhear the conversation between us, where 
he could learn anything he wanted you to find out 
from me? ” 

“Oh, just think! I said nothing to you that 
mattered. If I had wanted to learn anything for him 
to use, you wouldn’t have told me. You forget the 
terms we are on, and the want of confidence you 
have in me.” 

‘* Justified, I think you will admit.” 

‘Oh, yes, I'll admit anything you like.” 

‘‘ Giralda, have you no conscience, no shame, no 
sense of decency ? ”’ 

She turned in her chair, brush in hand, ad looked 
up at him in desperation. He was glowering at her 
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erect, stern, his eyes aflame. She was daring, 
flippant, because she was so much frightened. 

“ It’s of no use for me to deny anything you choose 
to say. . You will not listen, you will not believe.” 

“What have you to say ?”’ 

“ Just this: I didn’t know he was coming; I 
didn’t want him to come. It was a terrible shock 
to me.” 

“ Why did you let him hide from me?” 

‘What else could I do? Could I let you fly at 
each other’s throats ? I was helpless. When I heard 
you coming I almost died. Then, when he hid him- 
self—under the sofa in the back room, I was in- 
finitely relieved. There was nothing for me to do 
but to keep quiet, and get you out of the room as 
quickly as possible.”’ 

‘‘ And if I had not been on the alert, I should have 
known nothing about his visit ? ”’ 

‘That was what I hoped,” said Giralda with 
despairing frankness. 

‘And you want me to believe -you were unpre- 
pared for his coming, that it was an accident that he 
came while I was away?” 

‘TI don’t suppose it was an accident. He doesn’t 
do accidental things,’’ said Giralda. 

“ There I agree with you. He is the cleverest 
of the alien enemies with whom we have to deal.” 

She said nothing to this, and again she made a 
feeble attempt to brush her hair. It fell in a golden 
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mantle round her shoulders, and the Major’s sidelong 
glances took in the picture of the lovely woman, 
pale, despondent, desperate, as she sat in her pale 
blue gown, with her white arms appearing and 
disappearing in the folds of her loose wrapper. 

‘“How did he come in?’’ demanded the Major 
suddenly. 

She hesitated. Then she said hurriedly, in a 
,ower voice : 

“You must know that he had a key before, to 
let himself in to hide himself. He did not give the 
key up. So he used it to-night.” 

‘‘ And in fact he is free to let himself in on any 
occasion when he knows that your husband is 
away ?”’ 

Giralda turned upon him at last. Facing him in 
her chair, she spoke with fire. 

“You know you are saying unjust and wicked 
things now. I don’t believe you think they are true. 
I don’t believe you think me the infamous creature 
you choose to pretend. If I had been such a woman, 
would you ever have heard anything about him 
from me?” 

‘‘T beg your pardon. Perhaps I had noright to say 
that. But at least I may say, I suppose, that, what- 
ever I may think, you will not find outsiders take 
a lenient view of what you are doing.” 

“‘ Qutsiders won’t know anything about it.”’ 

“You can’t be sure of that. How do I know 
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that this fellow won’t be here again to-morrow 
night ? ” 

“‘T’ll have the door locked,” said Giralda with 
vivacity. “‘ I don’t want another scene with him. 
It was horrible, miserable, unendurable.”’ 

““ He made love to you ? ”’ 

‘No. If he had I would have roused the house, 
and had him turned out,’ cried Giralda fiercely. 

A ray of relief shone in the Major’s eyes. There 
was sincerity in her face, in her voice. It was 
evident that she was disgusted by the lieutenant’s 
action; and, angry as her husband was at what 
had happened, he believed her story that the visit 
had been unexpected, at any rate. 

‘Tf he did not make love to you,” demanded 
he, ‘‘ why did he come ? ” 

“As usual, he wanted me to help him.” 

“In what way?” 

“TI don’t know. We hadn’t got to that.” 

“ Did he want you to let him hide here again ? ” 

“I don’t know,” said Giralda peevishly. “ As 
I tell you, he did not say what he wanted. He only 
said that you wanted to have him shot.”’ 

“T should love it,”’ the Major admitted savagely. 

Giralda was not as much shocked as she ought to 
have been. She regarded her husband curiously. 

‘You couldn’t have done that,” she said calmly, 
“unless you could prove that he was a spy of the 
worst_sort.”’ 
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“That would be easy enough.” 

There was a reflective look in her eyes, but she 
said nothing to this. 

After a long pause, the Major walked to 
the door. 

“ T’ll go and lock the front door and see that the 
window catches are all right,” said he with vicious 
emphasis. 

“Very well,’’ assented Giralda. “ But he won’t 
come again to-night, at any rate.” 

The Major turned quickly, to see whether she 
was speaking seriously. 

But her back was towards him now, and once 
more the brush was passing quickly over that long 
mantle of golden hair which the Major admired 
so much. 

He went, grumbling, out of the room. 

The brush fell from Giralda’s hand as she listened 
to her husband’s tread upon the stairs. Then she 
rose, tottered to the door, turned the key, came back 
and threw herself upon the bed, hiding her face and 
giving way to a passion of tears. 

She felt that her heart ached for this kindly, loyal 
man who was suffering such misery, such distress, 
and even obloquy, on her account. | 

But what could she do? There was a barrier 
between them which neither could pull down. He 
mistrusted her ; and she—what did she feel ? She 


scarcely knew. 
P 
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Annoyance, humiliation, doubt, and something 
like despair at the situation in which she found 
herself between the husband she respected and the 
old lover whom she felt that she no longer loved. 
She reproached herself with her disloyalty, even 
while she knew that her romantic adoration of this 
man had been nothing better than a girl’s dream. 

But the dream had been vivid, splendid, the 
dream of a peerless hero who loved wistfully, 
humbly, and who was ready to do and to dare any- 
thing for the sake of a look or a word from the woman 
who stood like a star in the sky above him. 

She was conscious that the dream had faded 
into a very sordid sort of reality, when the peerless 
lover could descend to sneaking into the house of 
his idol and hiding under the furniture when the 
idol’s husband came near. But she had hugged 
the dream to her heart too long to be able to give 
it up without a pang. And, after all, as her husband 
appeared to have become as cold as her lover, and 
to look upon her merely as a mischievous encum- 
brance, the world would be a bare place if the rags 
of her romance were torn up and thrown away. 

So she cried herself to sleep. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE MYSTERY OF SAM. 


Or the following morning, soon after breakfast, 

Major Clowes received a telegram from 
Admiral Garlinge, informing him that he was on 
his way to Southborough, and asking to be met at 
the station at a time he mentioned. 

The Major, not too well pleased to have to meet 
the Admiral after the curt letter he had so recently 
received from him, informed his wife rather stiffly 
of the expected visit. 

Giralda, who was pale, listless, and evidently 
fatigued, expressed but little interest. She frowned 
slightly, and said she supposed he would be on his 
way to the Abbey. 

‘IT suppose so,” said the Major stiffly. 

And then they dropped the subject. 

But when the two men met at the station, every- 
thing was put right. 

In the first place, the Admiral apologised frankly 
and heartily for the tone of his letter. 

“The fact is,” he explained, ‘‘I had just been 
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rubbed up the wrong way by a letter from Giralda, 
and I was out of temper. Of course, it is necessary 
that steps should be taken to hunt out the rascal 
who killed the policeman, and I am sure the police 
won’t have awaited my permission to take them.” 

“Why, to tell the truth, neither have we,” the 
Major admitted, smiling. ‘“‘ It was, as you say, too 
important an affair to be neglected. I was at the 
Abbey myself last night.” 

‘Anything discovered ? ”’ 

“Tl tell you all we saw, and all we didn’t see.”’ 

And the Major narrated his adventure on the 
night when he and General Harborough watched 
the unloading of the launch at the landing-stage. 

‘“ The thing that astonished me most,” he wound 
up, “ was that old Sam, the man you left in charge 
of the landing-stage, was actually the traitor who 
was helping to land the ammunition and the 
rifle-cases.”’ 

‘““Impossible,’’ said the Admiral with decision. 
**T’d stake my life on Sam’s fidelity.” 

‘Well, that’s what I should have thought. But 
there it is. Wesaw him in the act, and now he has 
disappeared altogether.” 

The Admiral looked grave. 

‘‘ The poor chap’s been misled,’’ said he. ‘‘ Sam’s 
no traitor.” 

A light broke in upon the Major. 

“ That Von Waldenburg,” said he, “is clever 
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enough for anything. He must be at the bottom 
of the defection of Sam.” 

The Admiral frowned. 

‘Von Waldenburg !”’ he echoed. ‘‘ What? Has 
that chap turned up again? ”’ 

The Major laughed shortly. 

“Turned up!’ he repeated. “I should rather 
think he has. He’s all over the place.”’ 

He paused, feeling that he knew much more on 
this subject than he cared to tell. 

The Admiral looked at him keenly. 

‘You know, I suppose, that he was once after 
Giralda ? ”’ said he. 

“ He’s after her now,” retorted the Major fiercely. 
‘“He’s dragged her into such a net of treachery 
and mischief that the poor child is unable to get 
free.”’ 

The Admiral frowned. 

‘‘ What has he been up to ? ” he asked shortly. 

‘“ He’s been signalling, both from the Abbey and 
from the house we are staying in, by her con- 
nivance.”’ | 

The Admiral stared incredulously. 

‘““ My niece—the accomplice of a damned spy! ”’ 
he thundered after an expressive pause. 

‘“‘ An innocent one, but still an accomplice,”’ said 
- the Major. 

‘“‘ Are you sure of this ? ” 
‘She has practically admitted her share in the 
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business, without understanding or believing the 
import of it.” 

“What are you going to do? ”’ 

‘IT can’t do anything but hang on to the hope 
that it’s over and done with,” said the Major rue- 
fully. ‘‘ We had a scene last night, she and I, but 
we didn’t settle anything. We couldn't. One 
never does. It was horrible. We just hammered 
away, and we left off inconclusively.”’ 

‘You should have made her swear never to see 
the fellow again.” 

’ T daren’t do that,”’ said the Major. ‘‘ Somehow 
I do believe in her, through it all. I think this fellow 
has fooled her, I think she implicitly believes his 
stories, that she thinks he is no spy, but an honest 
soldier unable to get away to his native land, to 
take his share in the fighting.”’ 

“We must see to it that he doesn’t,” said the 
Admiral grimly. 

“You won't find it so easy. Talk of eels! He’s 
as elusive as a will-o-the-wisp. Nobody knows 
where he’s hiding. He’s been one too many for us 
all up to now.”’ 

‘‘ Probably Baron von Bielefeld knows something 
about his hiding-place. Those two were precious 
thick,’ said the Admiral. 

“ That’s about it,’’ assented the Major. 

The Admiral was silent a moment, and then he 
said : 
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“ Look here, Clowes, I’ll take her away with me. 
You'll have a freer hand then, in rounding up this 
rascal. And if she’s honest in her belief in him, she’ll 
trust to his putting himself right with us.” 

‘“T should like you to try it,” said the Major 
hopefully. ‘‘ If she will agree.”’ 

‘We'll see that she does,’ retorted the Admiral. 

The Major had his doubts about this process with 
Giralda, who was high-spirited and obstinate. But 
to his relief she fell in with the proposal, and con- 
sented to return to Portsmouth that very evening 
with her uncle, when he had made his visit of 
inspection at the Abbey, and had found out for 
himself the truth of the Major’s statement that Sam 
had disappeared. 

Firm in his belief in the old sailor's integrity, 
Admiral Garlinge stated his conviction that when 
Sam turned up again he would give a good account 
of himself, and that, if he had been beguiled into 
helping the enemy, it was because he was under the 
delusion that he was helping his friends. 

And so, after a long consultation with the police 
authorities, Admiral Garlinge returned to South- 
borough, and carried off his niece with him to 
Portsmouth. 

The Major was difiident and shy over the fare- 
wells. He kissed Giralda, hoped she would have a 
good time with her uncle, and then, with a stiffness 
which he could not help, expressed a mild hope 
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that she would be glad to see him again by 
and by. 

Giralda was almost as shy as he, ena quite as 
reserved as she submitted to his kiss and expressed 
the unhappy conviction that he would get on better 
without her. 

There was an awkward pause after that. They 
were in the dining-room, and the Admiral was 
already in the hall, on his way to the taxicab waiting 
outside. 

‘* At least,”’ she went on, as he did not know how 
to meet this suggestion except with vague inter- 
jections, ‘“‘ you will not be able to say that I am 
helping the enemy against you, when I am in 
Portsmouth.” 

“Well,” admitted the Major candidly, “it will 
be better for us both that nobody will be able to 
say things of that sort now.” 

Giralda shrugged her shoulders. 

‘But you won’t find it any easier to catch the— 
the people you malign,” she said suddenly. 

‘We must hope for the best,” retorted the Major 
with spirit. 

‘Why, I am glad to go away,” went on Giralda, 
‘is that I think, when once there is no more silly 
talk about my helping spies, you will the sooner 
get down to the truth, and will learn that the 
man you are hunting for is as loyal as you are 
yourself.” 
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‘Do you really believe that ?”’ asked the Major 
steadily. 

She was growing agitated. 

‘Yes, yes, I do, I do. I am not the goose you 
think me. I am not so easily deceived.” 

‘Well, let us hope you are right. Good-bye.” 

The Admiral was in the room, calling to them to 
make haste. 

In another moment the Major, with a sigh, had 
helped his wife into the taxicab and got himself 
into the car of General Harborough, which was 
waiting to take him to the committee meeting, at 
which his presence was urgently required. 

The Major was indeed thankful to have something © 
to do to take his mind away from the problems 
concerning his wife and the spy. 

When the meeting was over, the General and 
Major Clowes had a private conversation. 

The General had heard some news concerning the 
truant Sam. 

A watch had been kept of late in the vicinity of 
the Baron’s house, of course without letting him 
know of this precaution. It had been suspected 
that Von Waldenburg was in hiding there, but of 
this no proof could be obtained. 

In looking for one man wanted, however, the 
police had found out the whereabouts of another. 
In the grounds of Baron von Bielefeld’s house, Sam, 
the one-eyed sailor, had been seen, and it was 
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conjectured that he had been suborned by that 
genial but untrustworthy person. The Major made 
close inquiries as to the description of the man whom 
the police believed to be Sam, and in every point 
it tallied with what he knew of the old sailor. 

‘The police believe,” the General went on, 
“that this Sam goes from the Abbey grounds to 
those of the Baron, and keeps the household at the 
Baron’s place in touch with what goes on at the 
Admiral’s.” | 

‘“T must get a word with him,” said the Major. 

“It won’t be difficult, I think. The police have 
practically withdrawn from the Abbey for a time, 
in order to allay the suspicions of the spies and their 
friends. Sam was there this afternoon, I am told, 
so he has probably found out that the coast is clear.”’ 

‘“T’'ll go over there to-morrow morning,’’ said the 
Major. 

‘Why not to-night ? You can have my car,” said 
General Harborough. 

It was settled, therefore, that the Major should 
at once go over to the Abbey, and, if he could, get 
an interview with Sam. He believed that the 
Admiral would prove justified in his trust in his old 
servant, and expected to find that Sam, while 
passing himself off as a friend of the Baron and his 
accomplices, had steadily kept in view the interests 
of his own friends and fellow-countrymen. 

Such a double game was a difficult one to play, but 
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anything seemed more probable than that a man so 
honest and so much respected as the old sailor 
should have turned traitor. 

It was nearly dark when the Major reached the 
Abbey grounds, and let himself down into the park 
over the palings at a point where he could hide 
the motor-bicycle which he had preferred to the 
General’s car. 

He made his way among the trees to the landing- 
stage, and came in sight of the cottage, where 
Sam lived, just as the last rays of the sun were 
shedding a warm light upon the roof through the 
tree-tops. 

Everything was still and the place looked deserted. 
The lights in the windows of the mansion were now 
represented by a fecble glimmer in one corner, 
as the household, alarmed by the appearance of the 
police during the past few days, had still further 
diminished by the departure of one or two of 
the maids. 

It was not until he had come within a hundred 
yards of the little creek that the Major, advancing 
cautiously over the grass, perceived a solitary figure 
on the landing-stage. 

_ Sitting motionless by the flagstaff, with a telescope 
to his one eye, was Sam. 

In the usual overalls, the inevitable boating hat, 
with the black patch over the missing eye just 
visible in the gathering darkness, Sam _ turned 
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suddenly on hearing the slight noise the Major made 
as he stepped on a dry twig. 

In an instant he was upon his feet, alert, watchful. 

“It’s I, Sam, Major Clowes,” cried the Major 
as he quickened his pace. 

But Sam, without answering, made a sudden dive 
across the grass, and disappeared into his cottage, 
banging the door behind him and bolting it for 
further security. 

The Major stopped short and stared. 

Had old Sam gone off his head under the stress 
of the past few days’ excitement ? 


CHAPTER XXI. 
SAM SURPRISES THE MAJOR! 


M08 CLOWES remained staring at the door 

by which the old sailor had disappeared into 
the cottage, and then he began to whistle softly 
to himself, with a curious frown upon his face. 

He went down the slope, through the tiny garden 
at the front of the cottage, between that and the 
landing-stage, and stepping briskly along the little 
flagged path, knocked at the front door. 

The honeysuckle still hung about the trellised 
porch with the old-fashioned seats in it, and the 
hollyhocks grew thick and tall outside the porch, 
but through the leaves the Major could discern the 
faint reflection of a light from the interior of the 
house. . 

Nobody answered his summons, and presently 
he tried the handle of the door. 

He could not open it, however, from the outside, 
so after knocking once more without result, he went 
outside the porch and had a good look at the front 
of the cottage. 
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On the ground floor he could see no light at all, 
but from the left-hand window on the upper 
floor there came a feeble glimmer through the 
white blind. Some one was moving about in the 
room where the light was, and the Major called 
again : 

“Sam, is that you?” 

There was no reply, and he repeated his summons. 
As he got no answer, he went ostentatiously out 
by the garden gate, banging it behind him loudly, 
as if he were in a bad temper. 

But on his face there was no sign of ill-temper, 
only a great gravity which portended deep thought 
and strong suspicion. 

He went noisily down to the landing-stage, 
tramped up and down the creaking boards a few 
times, and then, whistling aloud this time, mounted 
the little slope again, and disappeared into the path 
through the wood. 

But he went to watch. 

He remained some minutes in hiding among the 
trees and underwood, watching and _ listening. 
But he heard no sound, and he saw nothing to 
excite remark. 

Presently he stole out from the wood path, and 
returning to the vicinity of the cottage as un- 
ostentatiously as possible, glanced up once more 
at the window where he had seen the light behind 
the blind. 
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The blind was now drawn up, and inside the room, 
close to the panes, were two candles burning. 

There could be no doubt whatever that this was a 
signal, and the Major noted that, from the position 
in which the candles stood, they could be seen across 
the creek and some way down towards the sea. 

This was interesting. Sam was certainly acting 
in a remarkable manner. 

The Major, still remaining as much under cover as 
he could, took a searching survey of the creek, the 
park, and the woods in it. 

And then he had his attention attracted by the 
reflection of lights thrown from the turret window 
of the mansion itself. 

From where he stood he could not see the window 
from which the lights were shown, nor the lights 
themselves, but he came to the singular conclusion 
that they were not real signals at all, but a simulation 
of signals, flashing more rapidly than real signals 
would do. 

It came into his mind that the broad flourishes of 
light might be intended for his benefit, with the 
object of attracting his attention and taking him 
away from the neighbourhood of the creek. 

However that might be, the Major remained 
where he was. 

The lights from the turret might be signals, or 
might not; but he could have no manner of doubt 
about the two candles in the cottage window. He 
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decided that he would find out, if he could, why 
they were put there. 

And in the meantime he would make a great effort 
to dig out the elusive Sam. 


But this time he decided that it would be waste of 


time to knock at the door, so, getting over the 
little fence at the side, instead of walking up the 
flagged path, he applied himself to the task of 
making a burglarious entry, and succeeded with 
penknife in forcing back the catch of the low window 
under that where the two candles were burning. 

Entrance was rendered difficult by the mass of 
geraniums which Sam kept inside his “ parlour ”’ 
window. But the Major, with careful fingers, made a 
way for himself through this obstacle, and stepping 
into the little room, where it was quite dark, felt 
his way softly towards the door, with one hand on 
the revolver which, during the investigations of 
the past few days, he always carried about with 
him. 

He found the door, and got safely into the stone- 
flagged passage, where after a little fumbling he 
found the staircase and went up as noiselessly as 
he could. 

With extra caution he turned the handle of the 
door of the room where the lights were, and burst- 
ing in, found himself in a bedroom, decorated in 
sailor fashion with pictures of ships pinned on the 
walls, and a huge pin-cushion, glorious but hideous, 
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in vivid red, white and blue, on the little dressing- 
table. 

The Major could read Sam’s primitive tastes in 
all directions. 

But what interested him most was those two 
candles, placed behind the dressing-table, on the 
window-sill. 

Nobody could have put them there for the illumi- 
nation of the room, and after contemplating them 
for a couple of seconds thoughtfully, the Major 
extinguished one of them, just to see what would 
come of this disturbance of Sam’s little plan. 

Then he went out of the room, shut the door, and 
spent the next ten minutes in an exhaustive search 
of the premises. 

It caused him no surprise, however, that his 
efforts to find Sam were fruitless. 

He was by this time very suspicious indeed, and 
very much on the alert against surprise. 

When he had hunted in every corner, and carefully 
shut down and fastened the trap-door entrance into 
Sam’s coal-cellar which he found open, the Major 
left the cottage as quietly as he came in, but by 
the front door instead of the window. 

The bolt had been drawn to keep him out, and the 
key turned with the same intention. 

He went round to the back, and made a further 
search. There was a patch of ground where Sam 
grew his vegetables, and there was a tiny shed 
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where he kept his gardening tools. Into this shed 
the Major dived, with interesting results. In one 
corner there was a deal box-lid, covered with 
straw, and under this he found a hole dug in the 
ground. 

It had the smell of newly turned earth, and was 
large enough to let a man through. 

The Major decided that it would be loss of time 
to continue investigations at this point, so he 
replaced the box-lid and the straw, and coming 
out of the shed, all in the same cautious manner, 
he made the door fast from the outside. 

All these discoveries seemed to portend that old 
Sam had grown very artful. 

The Major could still hear no sound, could see no 
sign of any living creature about the place, and he 
crossed the little vegetable garden, got over the 
fence, and made his way once more down to the 
creek. | 

The night was dark; clouds hung low in the 
sky, and there was no moon. From time to time a 
low, moaning sound denoted that the wind from 
the sea was beginning to stir the trees which grew 
near the shore, and to drown the little hiss of the 
waves against the banks of the creek. 

The Major, always taking what cover he could 
find, and never ceasing to keep a good watch every 
step of the way, stole along the landing-stage to the 
- flagstaff, and looked down at the water, 
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The tide was high, and the mud under both banks 
was nearly covered. 

There was some shapeless object floating, almost 
submerged, within a few feet of where he stood. 

The Majordid not care to strike a match just then, 
absorbed as he was in the belief that, if he were to 
wait quietly and keep himself well concealed, he 
should make some discovery more important than 
those he had made so far. 

He leaned over the rails at the end of the landing- 
stage, straining his eyes in the darkness to make 
out what that strange, dark object was. A ripple 
caught it and sent it farther away from him, then 
another and another, and the Major, glancing quickly 
to the left, saw something large and dark coming 
slowly round the last bend of the creek. 

He had no time to get far away before the 
approaching vessel came up. There was a consider- 
able open space to be crossed before he could hide 
himself among the trees. So the Major did the best 
thing possible, and crouched down beside a little 
wooden erection on the shore side of the landing- 
stage, where lifebelts and other gear were kept. 
There he remained quite still, and the silent boat 
glided up until it was alongside the landing-stage. 

There could be no doubt that it was the same 
launch which he and General Harborough had 
tracked on a previous occasion. 

The Major’s mind worked quickly under stress 
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of the excitement of the incident. The two candles 
had probably been a signal to keep away, a warning 
that there was a spy abroad. Now that the Major 
had extinguished one of them, the boat had come 
on in fancied security. 

There was an anxious moment, during which the 
launch remained motionless, but for the action of 
the tide, without giving any sign of life. 

Then out of the grey mysterious mass there 
emerged a head, and then a pair of shoulders, and 
from the figure thus partially seen there came a 
long, subdued whistle. 

The sound died away, but there was no answer. 

After a pause, the Major could make out that 
there was a rapid exchange of observations between 
the figure he had dimly seen and another which he 
could not see at all. 

Then the whistle was repeated. 

The same silence as before followed. 

Then an attempt was made to make the launch 
fast to the landing-stage, but at that moment 
there came a stifled cry, and the rope which had 
been flung round the post was taken off again 
hastily. 7 

Some one on board the launch had caught 
sight of the crouching figure of the Major, and 
the word had been given to withdraw with all 
speed. 

The Major’s fingers tingled as they felt his revolver, 
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but he thought it prudent to keep still as long 
as there remained a chance of making more dis- 
coveries. 

There was a slight commotion on board, more 
figures, all seeming to be grey fragments of the mist, 
moved about quickly, and then the launch moved 
rapidly away from the landing-stage. 

The Major watched without moving. 

The crew had taken fright; they knew that 
something had gone wrong, and within a few minutes 
they had taken their vessel with its freight of con- 
traband safely round the bend, and were making 
once more for the sea. 

The Major came out of his hiding-place and 
watched the vessel as it went round the bend. 

He was standing at the very edge of the landing- 
stage, in order to get the best possible view of the 
mysterious craft before it was out of sight. From 
where he stood it was just a grey mass against the 
darker grey of the banks, and the black surface of 
the river below. 

Suddenly there was a flash, and following the 
flash a little sharp sound which the Major knew ; 
he was lucky, however, for the shot aimed at him 
missed his head by a few inches. 

He retreated quickly to the other side of the 
landing-stage, realising that, if he were hit as he 
stood at the edge, his body might fall into the water 
and his fate be unknown for days. 
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A second shot was fired, and a third, but the Major 
was out of reach. 

By the sound of the third shot he knew that the 
launch was going away rapidly ; and running up 
the slope, he caught sight of her dark hull as it 
reached the mouth of the creek and headed for the 
open sea. 

He ran along the bank, near enough now to the 
woods to find some shelter in case of another attack. 
But the last shot had been fired, and the boat was 
out of sight behind the intervening trees. 

The Major followed the bends of the bank, watching 
and listening, and when he had reached a projecting 
point he stopped short and uttered an exclamation. 

At this point the bough of a tree had become 
entangled with the sedgy growth at the bottom 
of the sloping bank. In the ordinary course of events, 
this obstruction would long since have been removed. 
But since the beginning of the war the staff of men 
at work upon the grounds had been so depleted 
that a certain neglect had become inevitable; and 
thus, in the course of a few days, a sort of shifting 
promontory of weed and mud and bough had 
appeared at this point, to which each receding tide 
added something. 

On this occasion it was something more than 
bough or rush which the tide, aided by the wash 
from the launch, had brought down and landed 
in the mud at the bend. 
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The Major approached the point with increasing 
suspicion ; he got down the bank as far as he could, 
and stared intently at the black mass which the 
tide had driven on to the fallen bough and the 
floating weed. 

He could not get very near, for the soft, loose soil 
gave way under his feet. But when he scrambled 
back on to the firm ground above, he was convinced 
that the dark mass he had already seen floating in 
the creek, and which he now saw entangled in the 
weed, was the dead body of a man. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE SECRET OF THE CREEK. 


We noise, and keeping as much under 
cover as possible, the Major went away from 
the creek in the direction of the mansion. 

There was a telephone in the house, of which he 
must make use at once to get the aid of the police. 

But as he came out of the wood he caught sight 
of a woman’s figure moving slowly and cautiously 
within a few hundred yards of him, westwards, 
away from the house. 

He went rapidly towards her, and seeing that she 
was about to quicken her steps, he called out : 

“ Stop !”’ 

The woman, whom he ascertained to be matronly 
in figure and of middle age, turned towards him 
without speaking. 

He did not recognise her until he was within easy 
speaking distance, when he exclaimed, under his 
breath : 

“You are the lodge-keeper, aren’t you ? ”’ 


“Yes, sir.” 
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“I haven't seen you lately,’ said the Major, 
who thought it better to feel his way a little before 
making any sensational disclosures. 

“No, sir, I’ve been ill. My father’s been taking 
my place at the lodge. And since I’ve been about 
again I’ve been up at the house, helping Mrs. Frame, 
now she’s left almost by herself there.”’ 

“T see. And are you going back to the lodge 
now ?,” | 

The woman hesitated. She knew the Major well 
by sight, but was evidently as cautious on her side 
as he was on his. 

‘Well, no, sir,’ she said at last. ‘I was 
following some one.” 

He became interested. 

‘“‘So was I,”’ said he shortly. ‘“ We had better 
compare notes, and see whether we are in pursuit 
of the same person.” 

Mrs. Roker suddenly became frank. 

‘“‘T’m after a man that’s been up at the house, sir, 
in the turret,’ said she. 

‘So am I,” said the Major. ‘‘ Come, you can tell 
me all about it, can’t you? If you can help me to 
have the fellow laid by the heels I suppose you 
know you'll be doing everybody a good turn.” 

‘‘T suppose so, sir. Anyhow, I'll tell you all I 
know. It was about twenty minutes ago, and I was 
just going to bed, when I heard a sound on the 
stairs. I’ve been put to sleep in one of the rooms 
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on the front, sir, on the first floor,’’ she explained. 
“IT suppose there was a reason for that:”’ 

“ Mrs. Frame’s doings ? ’’ inquired the Major. 

“Yes, sir. Well, when I heard the footsteps 
going up, I put my door ajar, and I waited. I heard 
some one go up, ever so softly, into the turret room, 
as I could judge by the sound, sir. And I went 
out to the foot of the staircase, and listened again. 
It wasn’t long before the footsteps came down again, 
and I got back into my room, but I watched through 
the crack of the door, sir.” 

“Well?” 

‘“‘And I saw who it was, sir. And I wasn’t 
surprised. I’d seen the young man about before.” 

“Oh,” said the Major, waiting patiently for her 
to take her own time. 

‘““T’d seen him meet a lady, sir, just outside the 
house, a day or two ago.”’ 

The Major’s frown became dark and forbidding. 
But Mrs. Roker hurried on: 

‘‘ Just this one thing I can tell you about that 
meeting,” she said, so quickly that if he had not 
known already that she was alluding to the meeting 
between Giralda and the lieutenant, he would have 
known it now. “It was no lovers’ meeting that I 
saw. The lady looked scared and as unhappy as 
could be, and the gentleman, well, he looked as if 
all he thought about was to get what he was doing 
done with and be off,” 
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“ She gave him something ? ’’ demanded the Major 
sharply. 

“She gave him two keys, sir—a big one and a 
little one. And she didn’t give them very willingly. 
You may believe me or not, sir, but I saw that very 
plain. I was in the ground-floor room, where the 
archery things are kept, and I was peeping through 
a scratch I made in the ground glass.”’ 

The Major listened in sullen silence. Not that 
he was reluctant to hear this account, or to believe 
that her view of the attitude towards one another 
of his wife and the spy was such as she represented 
it to be. But the subject was a sore one with him, 
and this story strengthened the feelings of animosity 
and personal anger which he felt against the man 
who had made use of Giralda to further his treacher- 
ous schemes against the man whose hospitality he 
had enjoyed. 

“Do you know who the man was? ”’ asked he in 
a dry tone. 

“ Oh, yes, sir. I’ve seen him in a good many dis- 
guises by now, but I know him, and I think I should 
know him anywhere.”’ 

Those words about ‘“‘disguises’’ struck the 
Major. , 

“You think,” said he, “‘ that you would be able 
to recognise him, no matter how cleverly he got 
himself up as some one else ? ”’ 

“T’m pretty well sure of it, sir.”’ 
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While she talked, Mrs. Roker did not stand still. 
She continued to make her way in a south-westerly 
direction, and the Major was fain to keep step 
with her. 

“Where are you going now ? ’’ he demanded. 

“Tm going to take a short cut through the 
plantation,’’ she said, ‘‘ because I saw him take it, 
and I want to see where he’s got to.”’ 

“You'll let me go with you ? ” 

“Very well, sir. But keep a good look out. 
He’s armed, I think, and well, there, you never 
know !”’ 

With which cryptic warning, Mrs. Roker relapsed 
into silence. 

Together they entered the plantation by the 
little-used path she indicated, and followed it 
cautiously, the woman in front acting as guide, until 
suddenly she stopped short, putting one hand behind 
her with a warning finger upraised. 

The Major stopped, as directed, and listened. 

They were near the road by this time, although 
there was a thick growth of bramble and bush 
between them and the park palings. The Major 
could distinguish voices, talking in low tones, and 
the faint sound of a motor-car engine which was 
almost noiseless. 

Mrs. Roker moved cautiously to one side, and 
pointed along the path in front of her. 

Little flashes of light could be seen through the 
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trees and bushes, indicating, as far as he could make 
out, that an electric torch was being carried, and 
used at intervals, along a path at right angles to the 
one they were following. 

Mrs. Roker whispered : 

“Get through to the palings if you can, and see 
what’s going on outside.” 

The Major obeyed, taking cautious steps among 
the underwood, until he reached the palings, and 
contrived to hoist himself up far enough to look 
over them. 

In the road, to the left, stood the big motor-car 
which he now knew to belong to Baron von Bielefeld. 
The Major watched, and saw the side-gate in the 
park palings open, and a man come out who went 
up to the driver of the car and conversed with 
him for some moments in tones so low that the 
Major could not hear a word. 

Presently he saw an arm stretched out from the 
off-side of the front seat of the car, and a series of 
flashes given from an electric torch. 

The Major scanned the neighbourhood with search- 
ing gaze, to find out, if he could, whether any answer 
were given to these signals, and from what point. 

The country was flat and divided into fields, 
presenting, on this moonless night, what appeared 
to be a wide, bare space of even ground, over which 
there spread a thick white mist, which gave it the 
appearance of a great misty lake. 
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Here and there a small knot of trees broke up the 


ghostly surface, or the dark line of a hedge looked | 


like a black serpent gliding over the mist. 

At wide distances apart a farmhouse or a labourer’s 
cottage would rise up black against the faint pallor 
of the western sky; and as the Major looked, he 
saw that in one of the cottages, about half a mile 
away, a little speck of light shone out, disappeared, 
and shone out again. 

This blinking was repeated three times, and he was 
sure that it was a signal, answering the flashing 
of the electric torch, and indicating that a message 
had been received. 

He got down inside the paling again, and cautiously 
moved forward, nearer to the door through which 
the man had gone out. 

Then once more he hoisted himself up, and looked 
down into the road. 

From where he was now placed, he could see the 
boating hat and the well-known overalls of the 
guardian of the landing-stage, the old sailor Sam. 
From here also he could distinguish voices, if not 
words, and ascertained that the Baron himself was 
in the front seat of the car. 

The colloquy did not last long. Within a 
very few minutes Sam retreated by the side- 
door into the park, and the car glided away in the 
darkness. 

The Major waited until the last sound of the 
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retiring Sam died away, and then he got down from 
his perch, and returned to Mrs. Roker. 

“ T want you to use the telephone for me as soon 
as you get back to the house,” he said. ‘‘ And don't 
say anything about it to any one.” 

“You may trust me, sir.” 

The Major gave her instructions to communicate 
at once with the Superintendent of the nearest 
police-station, and in the meantime he went 
cautiously through the wood in the direction of 
the creek. 

But he would not merge into the open space 
between the plantation and the water ; he lingered 
in the shelter of the outermost trees and watched 
Sam’s cottage as a cat watches the hole of a mouse. 

He could not see the front of it from where he 
was hiding, but he could keep watch on both 
entrances, as he was able to see both the little gate 
of the front garden and the whole of the fence which 
surrounded the vegetable patch at the back. 

Presently he saw the well-known figure, black 
patch over one eye, boating-hat and all, appear 
at the back door of the cottage, look out, listen 
for any sound, and then retire again, locking the door. 

Probably he had discovered that some one had 
been in his house, and was looking about for the 
intruder. 

But the Major made no noise, and flattered 
himself that he had remained undiscovered, 
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Knowing that he had time to spare before the 
police could be on the scene, the Major waited some 
minutes on the outskirts of the wood, and then, as 
Sam showed no disposition to come out again, made 
his way back in the direction of the lodge, where, 
within an hour, he was joined by a small force of 
constables and the superintendent in charge. 

“T’ve got some news for you this time,” said 
the Major gravely. ‘ But in the first place I want 
you to help me to get a dead man out of the creek.” 

The Superintendent raised his eyebrows. 

“ Another ?’’ said he. ‘‘ We shan’t be able to 
keep this quiet much longer, I think.” 

“And I am sure of it,” said the Major dryly. 
‘But we have got something to go upon now. I 
want you to come down to the creek with me 
but by a roundabout way, and not past the landing- 
stage and the cottage.” 

‘“‘ Lead the way, sir.” 

The Major led the men round the mansion on the 
north side, and through the wood that stretched 
between the ruins and the sea. 

Emerging from the other side, they found them- 
selves close to the point where the little promontory 
had been formed at the bend by bough and mud 
and weed. 

The dead man was still lying there, caught fast in 
the drifting wood and the tangle of weed. 

To get a boat-hook it was necessary to go back 
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to the landing-stage, and two of the constables were 
dispatched on this errand. In the meantime the 
Superintendent and the Major discussed the dis- 
coveries which the latter had made in the course 
of the night, and the Major offered his suggestion 
that there was a line of cottages, used as a complete 
chain of signal-stations, between Creek Abbey 
grounds and the mansion occupied by Baron von 
Bielefeld. 

“T can only give you the one fact,” he said, 
“that a signal was flashed from the Baron’s motor- 
car to a cottage, which gave an answering signal. 
But as that cottage lies in the direction of the 
Baron’s place, I should advise you to take steps to 
ascertain whether there are not other cottages or 
points beyond this one, connected to keep the 
Baron’s place in touch with his friends in hiding 
at the Abbey.” 

_“ The only friend he has here is that man they 
call Sam, I judge,” said the Superintendent. 

The Major shook his head. 

‘‘T think events will prove that you have made 
a mistake,’”’ said he. 

At that moment the noise of the report of a firearm 
startled them both. The next moment the two 
constables came running back. Th y had got the 
boathook, and they brought some news. 

“T was fired upon from the cottage,’ explained 


one of them. “ But that is all we could make out. 
R 
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We thought it best to come back and report before 
attempting anything.” 

“It’s that fellow again,’ said the Superintendent. 
‘ The fellow they call Sam.” : 

The Major said nothing. 

“ He thought,” said one of the men, “‘ that I was 
by myself; he couldn’t see Jackson, who was 
getting out the boathook from the boathouse 
yonder.” 

While they were discussing the delinquencies of 
Sam, the Major was already at work with the 
boathook. 

With the assistance of the policemen, he soon 
had the dead man on the bank, and was able, by 
the light of their lantern, to examine the body. 

It was only half-dressed, and had evidently 
been some days in the water. 

The Major stood up. 

“Poor chap,” he said in a tone of the deepest 
compassion. ‘I thought so. Look there. He had 
only one eye. This,” he added, turning to the 
Superintendent, “is Sam, the most faithful servant 
a man ever had. And there’’—he pointed in the 
direction of the cottage—“ is his murderer, and the 
murderer of the constable who was found dead 
outside the Admiral’s house.” — 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
GIRALDA DISCOVERS SOMETHING. 


IRALDA went to Portsmouth with her uncle 
with mixed feelings. 

It was not a very pleasant thing for a newly- 
married woman to know, as she could not help 
doing, that she was being sent away in disgrace for 
conduct which she herself had to admit was in- 
discreet, and to which she knew that her uncle and 
her husband gave a stronger name. Not all the 
assurances she gave herself that she could not do 
anything but what she had done, that she was 
bound to help her lover when he called upon her 
in his danger and distress, saved her from a guilty 
knowledge that she had acted deceitfully. 

It was all very well to recall the fact, as she 
proudly did, that she had warned her husband of 
the empire held over her by another man; but 
nothing availed to persuade her, in her heart of 
hearts, that she had done the right thing in endanger- 
ing her husband’s reputation by harbouring a spy. 

Not that she believed, even now, that the 
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lieutenant was really a secret agent working against 
England. But, however that might be, he was 
certainly looked upon as one, and the wiseacres of 
Southborough blamed the Major for his laxity in 
suffering an alien to take refuge, even if unknown to 
himself, under his roof. Undoubtedly her husband, 
therefore, had suffered by her act. 

Then there was the case of the Abbey, and Von 
Waldenburg’s insistence upon her getting him the 
two keys he wanted, on the pretext that he desired 
to have a place of refuge in case he was pursued 
by the English authorities. 

She had helped him without demur on the first 
occasion; but on the second, she had wavered, 
and it was with great reluctance and many remon- 
strances that she had finally yielded, and obtained 
him the keys by which he could let himself in and 
out of the Abbey at his good pleasure. 

That visit to her by night, when he must have 
known her husband to be away, had greatly increased 
her doubt of the lieutenant, and cooled her feelings 
towards him. I. was true that he had not taken 
advantage of the moment to make love to her. But, 
silly as she had been in her belief in him, she could 
not but begin to wonder whether his attitude had 
not been dictated by other motives than chivalry. 

Had he, in fact, been so intent upon saving his 
own skin, and getting her to embark upon another 
equivocal adventure, that he had given no thought 
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to her personally, saa as a tool to be bent to 
his purposes ? 

And in addition to this she had another source of 
discomfort and uneasiness. 

She realised, as soon as she was away from him, 
how much she owed to her husband’s kindness and 
forbearance towards her, how comforting his kindly 
smile was, how satisfying it was to look up and 
meet the wistful tenderness in those honest eyes 
of his. 

Certain it is that in those weary hours of an 
uncomfortable journey, during which the Admiral 
left her to herself, it was of the Major that she was 
thinking, and very little, if at all, of that old lover 
whose attentions had been so disastrous. 

When they reached Portsmouth she was left 
more to herself than ever. The Admiral had official 
duties to attend to, and, not being a ladies’ man, 
troubled himself very little about finding recreation 
for his niece. He looked upon her, indeed, as under- 
going well-merited punishment for her misdeeds, 
and though he was just sufficiently kind, he was 
by no means tender. 

Altogether she found herself missing her husband 
more and more with every hour. 

They were staying at an hotel on the front at 
Southsea, which was full of old Service men and 
their wives ; and their chatter about the war bored 
Giralda to death, while their constant allusion to the 
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danger of spies, and to the insidious manner in 
which the Germans had completed their organisation 
for internal damage to England, filled her with 
uneasiness and vague dread. 

She did not as yet acknowledge, even to herself, - 
that she had been used as a tool, and that her hero 
was a very wretched thing to have been exalted into 
that position. But the more she heard the more she 
pondered and thought over the incidents of the 
past few months, reluctantly piecing together 
separate incidents which had seemed to have no 
bearing upon each other, but which, seen from this 
distance of time, looked suspicious, to say the least 
of it. 

She went out by herself as much as she could, 
but found her freedom of movement curtailed by 
the local preparations for defence. 

It even seemed to her, although she would scarcely 
acknowledge it, as if the authorities had been warned 
that she was suspected of connection with spies, 
and were taking means to have her followed and 
watched. This fancy grew upon her until she 
scarcely liked to go outside the hotel, but stayed in 
her room, brooding over the past, the present and 
the future. 

On the second morning after their arrival in 
Portsmouth, Giralda found her uncle waiting for 
her at their little breakfast-table, and saw that he 
was very angry about something. 
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With an almost menacing gesture he pointed to 
two letters which lay on the table beside her 
plate. 

“ Look there!’’ he said sharply. ‘ Letters.’’ 

And he glared at her again. The blood rushed 
into her cheeks. 

““Qne is from Simon,” she said. ‘‘ How good of 
him to remember to write so soon !”’ 

With the feminine instinct for self-protection, she 
had at once assumed the tone of careless pleasure, 
but nothing could hide the tell-tale flush in her 
cheeks. She affected not to see the other letter, 
but she had not only seen it, but recognised the 
handwriting as that of Von Waldenburg. : 

Unfortunately, the Admiral recognised it also. 
He controlled his feelings during breakfast, saying 
nothing as she read the Major’s letter, very 
slowly to fill out the time, and put the other away. 
But when it was over and she went upstairs, her 
uncle followed her and attacked her with great 
bluntness. 

‘ You’re writing to that infernal spy, Von Walden- 
burg,” he thundered fiercely. ‘‘ What business have 
you to correspond with a man whom we all know 
to be a confounded spy ? You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. I have a good mind to give notice of 
what you are doing, and to have you watched. 
You're as great a danger as he is, and infinitely 
more to blame than a fellow who is only working for 
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his own country, while you are working against 
yours.” 

This harangue gave her time to collect her 
thoughts. At the end of it she was able to answer 
with calm haughtiness. 

“ T really don’t know what you mean. I have not 
written to anybody since I’ve been here. I haven't 
had time, as we only arrived the night before last.”’ 

“ You've got a letter from the spy in your pocket. 
You must have given him your address, or you 
wouldn’t have got it.” 

This fact alarmed Giralda more than her uncle’s 
anger. Certainly the envelope was correctly directed, 
and in the handwriting of the lieutenant. But how 
he had got hold of her address she had no idea. 
As she truly said, she had given it to no one. The 
fact that Von Waldenburg knew it was puzzling 
proof of his abilities in the direction of investigation. 

She took the letter, which was still unopened, 
out of her pocket. 

“TI see this is in the lieutenant’s handwriting,” 
she said. ‘‘ But how he knew where to write to 
I have no idea. I swear it.” 

“ Are you willing to hand the letter over to me ? ”’ 
demanded the Admiral. 

Certainly not without having read it. I shouldn’t 
do that with any letter,” she retorted with spirit. 

“ Read it now then,” he commanded. 

She hesitated a moment, and then obeyed. It 
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was an awkward moment. Her hands shook as she 
held the letter, which was very short, very humble, 
full of cringing apology for the difficulties in which 
the writer’s actions had placed her. Although it 
was not exactly incriminating, Giralda felt, with 
concern, that it was so skilfully worded as to suggest 
more than it said, and in particular to give the 
general impression of being the offering of a humble 
and devoted heart, laid apologetically at the feet of 
one who had shown herself quite as devoted as he. 

Giralda certainly did not want it read by her 
uncle, or by anybody. She wanted to see it safely 
burning in a little fire lighted expressly for that 
purpose in a corner of the empty grate. 

But the eagle eye of the Admiral was upon her, 
and if she had not been a little too quick for him, he 
would have snatched it out of her hand. 

“There is nothing in it, nothing,’ she said 
haughtily. 

“ May I see it ? ’”’ demanded he. 

But Giralda took courage. 

“No,” she said. “I don’t give my letters to be 
read by anybody—except my husband.” 

“You will allow your husband to read that 
letter ? ” 

Giralda hesitated, and the tell-tale red rushed 
again into her cheeks. | 

The Admiral gave a sarcastic and bitter laugh. 

Her eyes flashed. 
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“Of course I will,’’ she said sharply. 

“ T hold you to that as a promise,” said her uncle. 
“Is itabargain ? You undertake not to destroy that 
letter, but to give it to the Major as soon as you 
see him again ? ’’ 

It was much to ask, and he knew it. But Giralda 
rapidly weighed the pros and cons, and decided that 
acquiescence was the only safe policy. 

‘Yes,’ she said. “ I’ll keep this letter, which you 
will recognise.” And she took it out of her pocket 
and flashed it rapidly before her uncle’s eyes, giving 
him just time to read the beginning, which was, 
alas ! in a somewhat high-flown style : 

““My heaven-sent benefactress and friend.’ 

“‘ And Ill show it to Simon as soon as I see him. 
But he won't read it,’’ she went on proudly, ‘‘ if I 
ask him not to.” 

“Pray let him read just the opening words,” 
cried the Admiral satirically. “ He’s a great admirer 
of epistolary eloquence, I know.”’ 

Giralda’s cheeks flushed again. 

‘The lieutenant’s a foreigner,” she said. ‘‘ We 
must make allowance for that.’’ 

‘And he’s dealing with a very foolish young 
woman. We must make allowance for that too,” 
her uncle retorted. ‘“‘ However, we need not press 
that point. The facts speak for themselves. You’ve 
got your husband and yourself into a pretty mess. 
The best thing you can do is to be candid for the 
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future. Mind, I rely on your honour not to destroy 
that letter. I suppose one may rely on it?” he 
ended dryly. 

Giralda burst into tears. 

“You are not fair to me,’”’ she sobbed. “‘ If I’ve 
been unwise, at least I didn’t mean to do any harm 
or any wrong to anybody.”’ 

““ We should all be able to lie comfortably in our 
beds,”’ said her uncle dryly, “if there were no 
indiscreet English folk about to help the over- 
discreet Germans.”’ 

He left her abruptly, thinking that he had said 
as much as there was any use in saying. 

He was right. He had stirred up her feelings, 
with the result that her husband, gentle and for- 
bearing always, appeared a very angel of light 
compared to the stricter Admiral. And putting Von 
Waldenburg’s letter carefully away, as she had 
promised to do, she told herself that she had no 
need to fear an encounter with her husband over 
it, after she had faced the big guns of her uncle’s 
more explosive wrath. 

They did not meet again that day, for 
the Admiral was busy from morning till 
night and seldom returned to his hotel before 
nightfall. 

In the meantime an incident of the most tragic 
importance gave Giralda something to occupy 
herself with. 
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At midday she received a telegram containing 
these words : 


‘Major Clowes shot and lying at Abbey. If 
anxious to see him alive, come at once.” 


It was signed “‘ Eliza Frame.” 

Giralda uttered a piercing cry that came straight 
from her heart. 

All the feelings she had known since her exile 
began, all the regrets, the remorse, the wistful 
knowledge that she had not treated him as well as 
he deserved, faded before the passionate longing 
_ which now filled her heart. 

‘If he were to die without seeing her, without 
forgiving her, she felt that she could never live 
through the agony of it. If he were not to know 
the bitterness with which she realised her own folly 
and his chivalry, she could never bear to hold up 
her head again. At once she saw, as she had never 
seen before, how the Major’s tender kindness had 
raised a strong wall of protection round her, so that 
even her follies and mad acts recoiled not upon her, 
but upon him who was guarding and cherishing 
her. She did not believe that she would be in time 
to see him alive. She felt that she did not deserve 
so much good fortune; that Heaven, whom her 
follies had outraged, was going to send her the just 
punishment of her wickedness, was going to cut 
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off for ever that chance of retrieving her mad past, 
an act she longed for so passionately. 

If only she could find him living, she knew that 
he would be good, kind, forgiving, tender ; that he 
would again be that shield and comforter which she 
had despised in the good old days wheh she was 
taking advantage of it, and doing him wrong the 
while ! 

Spy or no spy, Von Waldenburg should never get 
any help from her again. 

Even while these agonising thoughts rushed 
through her mind, Giralda, who was without a 
maid, was busy thrusting a few things very 
clumsily into her bag, and putting on hat and 
travelling cloak. 

She scribbled an almost illegible note to explain 
the circumstances of her departure to her uncle, 
and sent it to him by a messenger, while she ordered 
a cab and hurried to the station, to take her chance 
of the first train to London. 

She was lucky in having to wait no more than 
ten minutes, and so the first part of her journey 
was easy and simple enough. But the second © 
part of it was not so fortunate. She missed a train 
which would have taken her to her destination 
in fairly good time, and had to travel by a 
slow train which did not reach Garthorpe, the 
nearest station to Creek Abbey, until past nine 
o’clock. 
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She did not forget to wire to the housekeeper, 
in the following terms, before leaving London : 


“Coming by train arriving Garthorpe nine-five. 
‘““GIRALDA CLOWEs.” 


The journey was tedious and uncomfortable, 
and the train was so late in arriving that Giralda, 
seeing no fly or carriage in waiting at Garthorpe 
Station, was afraid they had given her up, and 
supposed that she was not coming that night. 

Just as she was peering out piteously in the 
gathering darkness, and asking the grumbling porter 
what she was to do, a small open two-seat motor-car 
dashed up the slope and stopped, and the chauffeur, 
touching his cap, invited her with a gesture to take 
the seat beside him. 

‘“‘ Are you from the Abbey ? For Mrs. Clowes ? ”’ 
asked Giralda, who did not recognise either the car 
or the driver, who was a stout man with a beard, 
. muffled up to the eyes. 

The chauffeur nodded and touched his cap again, 
and Giralda, though she thought the circumstances 
rather odd, got into the car. 

They drove quickly down the slope, but on 
reaching the foot of it the chauffeur turned to the 
left, instead of to the right, which was the way to 
the Abbey. 

‘“Where are you going?’ she asked sharply. 
‘‘ This is not the right way.” 
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‘It’s the way I’m going to take you,” replied 
a voice which she recognised as that of Von 
Waldenburg. . 

Giralda uttered no word, no sound. 

But she shivered from head to foot. 

For she knew that she had been tricked. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE TRAP. 


EVER before had Giralda realised her own 
helplessness, her own weakness. 

Never before had she realised, either, the 
dangers into which her own insane folly had 
thrown her. 

Not for a moment did she disguise from herself 
the fact that she was in real danger ; that the designs 
of the lieutenant were sinister and evil ; and that she 
had been utterly deceived in the character and aims 
of this man. 

It showed the rapidity with which her conversion 
had been proceeding since the night of his un- 
authorised visit, that she had no hesitation in 
deciding that it was he who had sent the telegram 
which had brought her to the neighbourhood, 
that the contents were untrue, and that he was not 
taking her to the Abbey. . 

It was the tone in which he had uttered the few 


words with which he had answered her question, 
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rather than the words themselves, which had so 
suddenly altered her views concerning him. 

He was no longer lover-like; he was dry, hard, 
speaking in the tone of a man who has quite other 
work than love-making on his mind. 

She saw that she was being made a tool of, this 
time without any attempt at disguise. 

But she said nothing ; she did not cry out. She 
just sat still and held her breath, and looked about 
her for some sign of help at hand. 

It was dark, but Von Waldenburg was evidently 
well acquainted with the road, for he drove fast 
and with an appearance of recklessness which she, 
however, rightly judged to be only the result of 
strong nerve and great skill at the wheel. 

The road by which they were going was narrow, 
dark and winding, and so far they had passed no 
vehicle and no foot-passenger. It was clear that- 
he had chosen his route discreetly, and that there 
was very little chance of her being able to call upon 
a passer-by for deliverance from this man. 

She saw clearly that the best course for her was 
to hold her tongue. 

They went some distance, she always keenly on the 
look-out, before he addressed her abruptly: 

“Well, you are surprised to be met by me, 
aren’t you? ”’ 

‘Why, yes, of course I am,” said Giralda, speaking 


as quietly as she could, but with a little tremor in 
S 
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her voice. ‘‘ But I suppose they have no one to 
send from the Abbey now.” 

“ That’s right,” said he in a mocking tone. ‘‘ No 
one to send from the Abbey.” 

“How is—my husband ? ” asked Giralda boldly. 

Von Waldenburg answered with a short laugh: 

“Your husband! Oh, he’s all right.” 

The tone was so openly derisive that she did not 
dare to pursue the subject. She felt that she might 
need all her courage and all her strength by and 
by; in the meantime she had better husband her 
resources. 

They drove on some distance along the winding 
road, which was scarcely more than a lane, and 
presently they turned into one narrower still. She 
became further alarmed at the loneliness of the spot 
and at the darkness. Up a lane they went, more 
slowly now, for it was in bad repair. On each side 
grew trees at intervals, tall, straggling elms, with 
huge trunks bare for some distance up, save for 
little tufts of foliage and bushy, leafy arms stretch- 
ing over the road above them. 

At last they came to a lonely cottage and eene 

‘Where are we?” asked Giralda, trying to 
speak as if not alarmed. 

‘“‘At the cottage of one of the Baron von Biele- 
feld’s gardeners,’ answered Von Waldenburg, as he 
jumped out and held out his hand to her. “I want 
you to come inside and hear something I have to 
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say. You need not be alarmed. I will do you no 
harm. I want you to do me a good turn, such as 
you have often done before, and for which I am 
always, as you know, respectfully grateful.” 

There was something mocking, sinister in his 
tone, civil though the words were, but Giralda 
very wisely decided that to show fear or mistrust 
would be the worst possible policy. So she allowed 
herself to be helped out of the car, and said, looking 
up at the cottage: 

“It’s very lonely. Does anybody live in it? ”’ 

“Yes, yes, of course. Don’t you see the lights 
in the windows ? ” 3 

It was true that there were dim lights burning in 
more than one of the rooms. Giralda made no 
more comments. 

The lieutenant threw open the cottage gate and 
led her up to the door, which he opened without 
any difficulty from the outside. But when she had 
followed his directions and stepped into the stone- 
flagged passage, he turned the key in the lock and 
put it into his pocket. 

At that Giralda’s fortitude gave way. She made 
a rush back for the door. But he seized her in a grip 
which was surprisingly strong, and said: 

‘This way. I won’t detain you long. You must 
hear what I have to tell you.” 

He spoke quite calmly, without any appearance of 
overwhelming emotion. Still holding her fast by 
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the arm, he opened the door of a little cottage parlour 
of the usual sort, with a round table in the middle, 
a hard sofa at one side, a harmonium on another, 
and a window in front of which straggling geraniums 
grew high. Apparently it was never opened, and 
the atmosphere was stuffy and oppressive. 

There was a cheap lamp on the table, giving a poor 
light. It was reassuring to see by this evidence 
that the cottage was not uninhabited, although 
she could hear no sound. 

She looked around her and even affected interest 
in the contents of the room, taking down one 
of the usual red and white greyhounds from the 
mantelpiece, and looking at it before she put it 
back ; it had been recently dusted—another proof, 
which she was glad to have, that there was 
some living creature besides themselves in the 
cottage. 

“Now,” cried Von Waldenburg sharply, “ you 
can sit down and rest.” 

He accompanied the words with an imperious 
gesture. 

“T am not tired,” said Giralda, who stood on one 
side of the table and looked steadily at the lieutenant 
on the other. “ Tell me what you have to say, 
and why you had to take such singular means to say 
it. You wrote to me yesterday; I got your letter 
this morning. Why couldn't you say what you 
had to say in that? ”’ 
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He was folding his arms as he stood erect at the 
other side of the little room.. He had pulled off the 
padded coat he had been wearing, his chauffeur’s cap 
and very palpable false beard. And she now saw 
that he was utterly changed in appearance from the 
handsome, dashing visitor of the evening at South- 
borough. 

He was very pale and thin and sallow, and there 
were dark rings, denoting sleepless nights, under his 
hollow eyes, which looked sunken and glassy in the 
lamplight. He was unshaved, and his hair was in 
disorder ; there was, too, a certain air of demoralisa- 
tion in his whole bearing which made her both pity 
and fear him. 

“It was too serious,’’ he answered shortly. 

And then she noticed that the change in him had 
extended to his voice, which had lost its tone and 
become hoarse and rough. 

“ Serious ! What is it 2?” 

She rapped out the words sharply, understanding 


that she was going to hear a confession which would 


be startling. 

He nodded. 

‘““ Now be quiet, and I will tell you everything 
Your police are after me—for murder.”’ 

‘Murder ? ”’ 

In spite of his injunction, her voice rang out in a 
high key. He leaned forward and silenced her with 
a gesture of so much sullen savagery that she shrank 
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back in undisguised alarm. He recovered him- 
self at once and laughed. 

‘““Of course it was not murder,” he explained 
quickly. ‘‘It was manslaughter. Done in self-. 
defence. But who would listen to such a plea from 
me—an enemy alien—now ? ”’ 

But she knew better. And he knew it. 

He looked at her defiantly, fiercely. She met his 
gaze with a stealthy look as expressive as it was 
mute. She was in the clutches of a murderer, and 
nothing he could say would alter the conviction 
which he read in her eyes. 

The confession and its reception cleared the 
ground, however. He went on steadily, with cynical 
candour : | 

‘Of course, you know what they all accuse me 
of. You know they imagine all sorts of ridiculous 
things about me, only because I have been unable, 
owing to their cursed regulations, Bg get back to my 
own country and rejoin the army.” 

But she knew that he could have got away, 
that he was clever enough to have done that. 

However, she said nothing, but listened with 
outward calmness as he went on: 

‘Even if I were what they accuse me of being, 
there would be no shame in that. One’s country can 
be served in many ways.” 

Still she said nothing. There was something 
worse in store and she was preparing to hear it with 
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calm. What was it that he wanted her to do? 
Why was she decoyed, in this sinister fashion, to this 
lonely cottage ? Still anxious to keep up the pretence 
that nothing was gravely amiss beyond what he 
had confessed to, she waited, listening attentively. 

“Well, they are after me, as I say. If they find 
me, and they must find me, it will go hard with me. 
So much you can believe, I think.”’ 

She bowed her head in assent. 

‘“‘ They have hemmed me round by land and sea.”’ 

‘But you have got away to-night ?”’ said she 
quickly. ‘‘ And yesterday you were free to write 
to me. Surely if you can do so much, you can do 
more; you can get away.” 

‘“T am fast in a net,” said he, sharply. “It is 
tightening round me. It was miles in extent yester- 
day, but to-day it is closer, closer. I cannot escape, 
and I know it.” 

‘What can I do, then ? ”’ 

He paused. Even he perhaps felt some shame at 
the ugly thing he was doing. 

‘Well, it had to be done,” he said at last. ‘I 
am sorry, but there was no help for it. I must be 
found ; I must be caught. Therefore, there was only 
one thing to be done—I had to arrange to be caught 
—with you.” 

‘“ You—scoundrel ! ”’ 

She did not scream the words at him; they 
dropped hoarsely from lips half paralysed with the 
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shock of learning the extent of the infamy of the 
man whom she had held to be a hero. 

‘‘ Indeed, I am not that,” he said simply. ‘‘ I have 
had to do things of which I am ashamed, but I 
have not done them willingly, believe me. I have 
done them of stern necessity, that is all.’’ 

It was true. Meanly as he had acted, Von Walden- 
burg was capable of a deep devotion to his own 
country, a devotion which nerved him to commit 
actions which he himself would have been the first 
tocondemn. At this moment, however, he was past 
remorse, past compunction. In mortal danger, as he 
knew, and driven to the direst extremity, he was 
bent only on saving his own skin, at any cost to the 
unhappy woman who had been foolish enough to 
exalt him into a hero of romance. 

He went on in a tone of quiet desperation : 

‘The police are upon my track. I cannot get 
away. At any moment they may find me. When 
they do, your presence will do something ; it may 
do much. It will afford a reason, in the first place ; 
forgive me, but that is much. In the second place, 
your husband is an officer of good position. If the 
matter can be hushed up, he will see to it that that 
is done. It is a last chance, it is a forlorn hope. 
But it, has to be tried.”’ 

Shocked beyond measure, disgusted, overwhelmed 
as much by condemnation of herself and her folly as 
of his infamy, Giralda for a few moments remained 
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silently regarding the man whom she had roman- 
tically worshipped. | 

At last words came to her. Leaning across the 
table, she hurled passionately in his face the full 
volley of her scorn. | 

“You shall not escape!’ she cried. ‘‘ Whatever 
they may think, I will be the first to tell them not 
to think of me, but only of you, of your infamy, 
of the foul wrong you have done to me, and to my 
husband. My husband, a man too noble, too honest, 
to believe in such knavery as yours! ”’ 

Stung to the quick, the lieutenant, too reckless 
in his despair to stick at trifles, made a spring 
towards her, with rage flashing in his haggard eyes. 

But at the very moment when she, cowering, 
glanced to right and to left for a way of escape, they 
were both startled by the crashing of footsteps 
among the growth in the garden outside. 

Then there followed a series of sharp raps at 
the door. 

Von Waldenburg pushed the table in front of him, 
got her into a corner, and throwing himself upon it, 
held her fast. 

“You shall not escape! ”’ he hissed out fiercely. 

“Let me go!” 

Her voice rose shrilly, piercing the air. 

At that the knocking on the other door ceased, 
and instead there came a thundering blow upon the 
wood that crashed it into fragments. 
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Von Waldenburg fell back, and glared about him 
like a hunted animal. 

Above the sound of the burst door they heard the 
tramp of men. 

‘“‘ Now for it,” cried Von Waldenburg, as he once 
more folded his arms, and glared mockingly across 
at the cowering Giralda. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE ROUNDING UP OF THE ENEMY. 


HERE was a moment of intense excitement 

for Giralda, who could hear the men breaking 

in through the front door and the subdued screams 
of women overhead. 

Then she heard her husband’s voice, speaking in 
subdued tones. She could not hear what he said, 
but she knew that he had not entered the cottage 
with the other men, but that he was still in the 
road outside. 

There flashed through her mind the recollection 
that she had left her travelling bag in the small 
motor-car in which Von Waldenburg had brought 
her from the station. Probably the Major was 
examining that, and finding the evidence of the 
presence of his wife with the fugitive of whom he 
was In search. 

Suddenly an inspiration seized her. 

Just as the men succeeded in forcing their way 
into the cottage, she dived down under the table, 


which was one of the old-fashioned round sort, 
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polished and inlaid, which could not be forced into 
the corner of the room, to which the lieutenant 
had pushed it, without leaving a space large enough 
to drop through. 

So Giralda slid down and disappeared, just as the 
door of the room was dashed open, and two policemen 
came in. 

Von Waldenburg had expected something quite 
different. He had made all arrangements for a 
dramatic scene, in which he was to be found with 
the Major’s wife. 

By her stratagem, however, she had destroyed 
his plans. It was he alone who was seized, and 
before he had time to utter more than an exclamation 
of baffled surprise, he was dragged out into the 
passage, where Giralda could tell, by the other 
voices she heard, that he was at once surrounded. 

For a moment she remained crouching under the 
table in the corner of the room, expecting every 
moment that some one would come in and find 
her there. 

But the police were too intent upon their captive, 
and too much on the alert against his tricks, to give 
heed to anything else in the first flush of the surprise. 

Giralda held her breath as the sound of a babel 
of tongues came to her. The lieutenant, losing for 
once his perfect command of English, was protesting 
in a high tone. And the officers were replying 
to him. 
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_ Meanwhile some sort of scuffle was going on, and 

it was clear that he was not yet overpowered, 
although he stood alone against so many. 

As a matter of fact, he was a young man, in the 
pink of condition, trained, alert, adroit, as a man 
of his unhappy profession is bound to be. An adept 
at disguises, at eluding pursuit, he was not the 
man to give himself up without a final and brilliant 
struggle for liberty and life. 

Giralda heard the footsteps go up and down the 
hall, heard the panting of men hard pressed, hard 
knocks given, and then a fall. 

Then there was a subdued cry, a shout, and the 
footsteps retreated. She knew that both pursuers 
and pursued had gone out of the cottage, and that 
the struggle was being continued in the road outside. 

Giralda scrambled to her feet, and ventured to 
open the door of the room. Overhead she heard 
the sound of hurrying footsteps, and of whispering 
voices. Remembering her tardy discretion, she 
retreated softly and silently into the room she had 
left, and making her way to the window, peered 
between the stalks of the lanky geraniums to see 
what was going on outside. 

Just the swaying knot of men in the road below, 
a struggle evidently between the lieutenant and his 
captors. She could see nothing of her husband. 

On one side of the group stood the little two- 
seat motor-car which had brought her to the cottage. 
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And on the other, a few yards away, was the police 
car. Overhead a great elm stretched its branches 
across the lane, and increased the darkness of a 
moonless night, so that she could make out nothing 
bift a moving dark mass. | 

Then a shot rang out and she saw the flash of a 
firearm. Another and another followed, and then 
she heard a cry, short, sharp, piercing, the cry of a 
man in his agony. 

The moving mass paused. The forms of the 
group of men were now bending down, and the 
murmur of subdued voices came to her. 

Why—oh, why was it only her husband whom 
she could not see? Her heart beat fast with a 
horrible fear. Some one was wounded to death. 
Who was it? The lieutenant was expert with 
firearms, she knew. And the Major might have 
been taken unawares. 

Giralda tottered, her brain reeled. It was her 
husband who was lying out there in the road; 
she was sure of it. She knew that it was going to 
happen, that the man whose forgiveness she had 
been longing for would never live to hear her pray 
for it. Overcome by her emotions, and by the 
strain of the day, Giralda, striving blindly to reach 
the door again, on her way out to ascertain the 
truth, stumbled, fell down, and lay for some moments 
senseless on the floor. 

When she came to herself she had forgotten every- 
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thing, and for the first few minutes she realised 
only that she was cold and stiff. Then she sat up, 
and peered round her, dazed and stupid. 

There was now no sound to be heard outside, 
and the hurrying footsteps overhead had died 
down into slight noises and whisperings. 

Slowly she dragged herself to her feet, and looking 
round, remembered where she was and what had 
happened. Then she opened the door again and 
peeped out. 

On the floor of the narrow passage lay the 
splintered door, but there was very little trace of 
the conflict which had taken place there except that. 

She tottered to the doorway and looked out. 

In the road below there lay the stems of some 
hollyhocks, broken in the rush of men when they 
came up to the cottage. And a few yards away, 
not where it had stood before, but a little lower 
down the lane, stood the motor-car in which she 
had come. But there was no sign of life in the lane ; 
the men, alive or dead, had all disappeared. 

Giralda was mystified. 

What had happened? Who had been hurt? 
Had any one been killed ? Why had every sign of 
the terrific conflict, of the struggle, the attempted 
escape, of the shooting, of the wounded, disappeared — 
so utterly ? How long had she been unconscious ? 

Her head ached. She thought she must have 
struck it in falling to the floor. 
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What was she to do? Where was she to go? 

She stood forlornly, with her hand to her head, 
for some moments. Then she made her way slowly 
towards the motor-car, and mechanically, rather 
than of set purpose, felt under the rug for her bag. 

It was there, apparently untouched. 

Giralda took it out, and looked round her once 
more. Gradually it came back to her that she 
knew this lane, that she had been in it often, walking, 
riding, driving, in the old days when she was staying 
with her uncle at Creek Abbey. 

It was not more than three miles from the Abbey 
itself, if one went by the short cut over the fields ; 
and the cottage was one in which one of the Baron’s 
gardeners lived with his wife and daughter. So that 
the mystery was explained concerning the house 
and its inmates. The latter were in the Baron’s 
employ, and knew better than to thwart any wish 
of one of his friends. If the lieutenant signified 
his wish to meet any of his friends there, no obstacle 
would be placed in his way. She learned later, indeed, 
that the cottage had been used often before, both 
for meetings between the Baron and the lieutenant 
and for connecting the conspirators at the Abbey 
with those at the Baron’s house by means of a chain 
of signals from one point to another between the 
two places. | 

Giralda, after a few minutes’ thought, decided 
to make for the Abbey, there to learn the worst. 
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The worst. What would it be? 

Had her husband been killed by the man whom 
she now recognised to have been a spy of the most 
daring and dangerous sort ? Or was he alive, perhaps 
wounded, hardening his heart against her, resolved 
at last that he would never forgive her ? 

It was strange that the trust Giralda had felt 
that morning in her husband’s forbearance and 
willingness to forgive, had now not only diminished, 
but almost disappeared. 

In the first place the terrible scandal of the scuffle 
and the shooting were now a reality that she could 
not forget ; in the second place, there was something 
terrible, fatal, about this sudden and inexplicable 
abandonment of the cottage without so much as a 
search. 

That the police should have gone away without 
taking possession of the little two-seater seemed 
to Giralda the most amazing thing of all. Surely 
they would need every tittle of evidence they could 
get against this man, and she would have thought 
that the motor-car was an important item. 

With her mind in a confused whirl of dark 
thoughts and gloomy fancies, Giralda decided 
that the only thing to be done was to go to the 
Abbey. Mrs. Frame would have received her 
telegram, and would be expecting her. She would 
have a night’s rest before deciding what step to 


take next. 
T 
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So she tramped down the lane, carrying her bag, 
which was heavy, but which she dared not leave in 
the car. 

Had her husband seen it there? Had any one 
seen it ? 

She was asking herself these questions in a dreary 
mechanical way, knowing that she could get no 
answer, when she reached the bottom of the lane, 
and, crossing the high road, struck into the fields 
beyond. 

She knew the way, but had never before taken 
it at night. She looked round her with a startled 
sob at every creaking of the branches of the trees 
in the wind. 

Although by no means a coward, Giralda had been 
shaken by the events of the evening, and as she 
hurried along, stopping from time to time to rest 
with her bag on the ground, she began to fancy that 
she was being followed. 

But at last she heard, unmistakably, the noise of a 
motor-car along the road not far behind her. 

And she heard it stop. 

Was it the police-car ? Giralda had been hugging 
to herself the hope that she might get safely to the 
Abbey unseen and unrecognised, even by the people 
at the cottage, and so save her husband the distress 
and scandal of having his wife connected with such 
an ugly and sordid affair as the capture of the spy. 

She thought of that, not of herself and her own 
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good name. So deeply did she feel remorse and 
shame at the part she had played in the ignoble 
business, that there was no sacrifice she would not 
have made to spare her husband, even if in so doing 
she had made herself the target for all tongues. 
But that the one could not be done without the 
other she well knew. Husband and wife can commit 
no wrong that does not react upon the other. 

Was she pursued? MHad the police, instead of 
going away without search, as she supposed, been 
quietly watching her every movement? And 
were they now in full pursuit of her ? 

As the thought came into her mind she spurred 
herself to further efforts, and at last, when she became 
certain that she heard the footsteps of a man running 
at full speed across the fields behind her, she forced 
her way through the hedge by the path she was 
following, heedless of scratches, and going back in 
the direction of her pursuer, turned by a hedge that 
ran at right angles to the path, and crouching down 
close under it, waited, holding her breath, and 
listening for the slightest sound. 

At first she heard nothing ; but when she raised 
herself to her full height, to retrace her steps, 
believing that she was now safe from pursuit, she saw 
that a man was on the other side, looking over it 
at her. 

She uttered a cry, and realised now for the first 
time that, in her alarm as she went through the 
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hedge, she had dropped her bag, and left it behind 
her. 

The next minute, however, she forgot that, and 
everything else in the great discovery. 

The man who was looking over the hedge at her 
was her husband. 

But she said not a word. 

Then she turned, and hurrying to the gap she had 
made in the hedge, forced herself through it to the 
footpath again. 

The Major had reached the same spot before her. 

But the strain of all that she had gone through, 
the alarm she felt at his grim silence, the driving 
consciousness that he would never believe the truth, 
crushed her and struck her like a succession of blows. 

Looking up into the face she could scarcely see 
she faltered out in a hoarse, broken voice: 

“ Forgive me. Oh, forgive me!” 

And then she fell forward, unconscious once more. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


PEACE. 


HEN Giralda recovered consciousness, she 

found that she was again seated in the 

little motor-car which had brought her from the 

station, and at this discovery, which was the first 

thing she understood when she opened her eyes, she 

uttered a scream and immediately tried to jump 
out. 

The strong arms of her husband restrained her. 
_ “Hold hard,’ said he. “I’m going to take you 
back to the Abbey.” 

His tone was calm, matter-of-fact, and his manner 
perfectly quiet and self-possessed. To have an 
encounter with an armed spy, and to find his own 
wife mixed up in the business, might have been an 
every-day affair to judge from his look and actions. 

Giralda stared at him, trembling. She could not 
make out what was going to happen. 

What was happening at that precise moment, 
however, was that the Major was tucking her up 
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under the rug, and putting her bag in the car, 
before getting in himself. 

“We shall be there in ten minutes,” said he in the 
same tone of quiet self-possession. 

Giralda sat huddled up, half-insensibly enj oying 
the play of the night air upon her face, and worn out 
past the possibility of consecutive thought. 

When they reached the lodge-gates, Mrs. Roker 
was there to open them, so that they passed through 
without hindrance, and drove straight up to the 
door of the mansion, where Giralda saw lights 
in the windows, and a certain appearance of life 
and movement which had been strikingly absent 
of late. 

The butler did not appear, but one of the maids 
admitted them, and the housekeeper met them 
half-way across the hall. 

‘““T got your wire, ma'am,’ she said to Giralda, 
‘but there was no one I could send to meet you. 
So it was lucky that the Major came in soon after 
nine, and then I handed it to him.” - 

“Take Mrs. Clowes upstairs,” said the Major 
gravely. “And don’t let her talk. Make her go to 


bed. She’s tired out.” 
Not only was Giralda tired, but she discovered 


when she reached the room which had been prepared 
for her that the appearance she presented was 
bedraggled in the extreme. The housekeeper was 
too short-sighted to see all the havoc which the 
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events of the evening had made in Giralda. But 
the maids eyed her curiously, and were profuse in 
their offers of help. 

Giralda, however, sent them all away, and sinking 
down in a chair by the dressing-table, buried her 
face in her hands and sobbed her heart out. 

This gravity of the Major’s, this complete absence 
of any reference to the night’s events, puzzled and 
frightened her. Surely, she thought, it must be her 
husband’s way of preparing her for some awful 
thing, probably a separation. 

No man in his responsible position could put up 
with a wife who, however innocently, got herself into 
such perilous scrapes as those into which she had 
let herself be dragged by the spy. 

The spy! She called him by that name now 
herself, and wondered how she could ever have 
trusted a man who had shown himself so cynical, 
so callous, when the moment of trial came. 

What had become of him? She dared not even 
ask. For a long time she sat weeping and shivering, 
and then she sprang up suddenly, and gazing at 
herself in the mirror before her, was shocked at the 
change in herself. 

Her eyes were sunken and glassy, her face looked 
worn and old, and her fair hair hung in untidy 
strands about her cheeks. 

She found a strange difficulty in moving about the 
room, feeling at one moment as if she were walking 
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about on pillows, and the next that the floor was 
rocking under her feet. 

But she managed to throw off her travelling 
cloak and hat and to smooth her hair, and then she 
went unsteadily downstairs. 

The hall and staircase were dark and sombre, 
and she shivered again as she made her way to the 
dining-room, where the Major was walking up and 
down at one end of the room. 

He stopped short in alarm at the sight of her. 

“You shouldn’t have come downstairs to-night,” 
he said as he advanced towards her, with that grave 
expression on his face which seemed to raise such a 
strong barrier between them. ‘“ You look frightfully 
tired, and you will be ill unless you take care.’ __ 

Giralda bowed her head. 

““T do think Iam going to be ill,’’ she said hoarsely. 
‘At least I don’t feel well now. That is why I 
must speak to you now. I must get some answers 
to the questions I have to ask while I can.” 

“Better not ask anything to-night,’ he urged 
solemnly. 

“IT must, I must!” she cried wildly. “If you 
won't tell me what I want to know, I must ask the 
housekeeper, the servants.” 

His voice rang out sharply. It sounded stern. 

‘No, don’t do that.” 

‘‘ Well, answer me yourself then. I won’t keep 


you long.” 
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She was standing by the table, leaning against it. 
He was a few feet away from her. 

‘What is it you have to ask? ”’ he said coldly, 
as she thought. | 

‘Who was shot to-night ? ” 

‘‘ Lieutenant von Waldenburg.”’ 

“ ‘Was he killed ? ”’ 

‘He tried to kill the men who were taking him, 
and failing in that, he shot himself—dead.” 

“Won't you tell me any more ? ”’ 

“ Yes, if you like. He had been in hiding in this 
neighbourhood for days. He had cleverly dug a 
series of tunnels by means of which he could 
let himself in and out of the cottage by the 
landing-stage, after he had murdered poor 
old Sam.”’ 

“Murdered him ? ” . 

“Yes. Then he dressed himself in Sam’s clothes, 
wore a patch over one eye, and professed a morose 
disinclination to speak. And the police, who did 
not know Sam by sight, and only knew of him as a 
one-eyed old sailor, were naturally unaware that 
he was not the genuine one. We have been following 
him up, and drawing the net closer and closer round 
him, keeping the cordon round the Baron’s place 
as well as this, until to-night, when we were able to 
bring him to book.” 

There was a long pause. 

Then she tottered forward a step. 
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‘“Simon,”’ she whispered, “I want you to know 
why I came here.” | 

He turned his face away, and stood ready to 
listen. 

“T got this telegram this morning.” 

She handed the paper to him, and he read the 
message. 

‘A devilish trick,’’ said he between his teeth. 

‘TIT came away at once, and when I got to Gar- 
thorpe, there was a motor-car waiting with a man 
in it, a man with a beard.” 

‘“ Another disguise ? ”’ 

“Yes. It was not till I had got in, after asking 
if he was from the Abbey, that I recognised him. 
I knew at once that he was not taking me the right 
way, but I could do nothing. I just held my tongue 
and waited for a chance of escape.” 

The Major listened without a word. 

‘When we got to the cottage he made me go in, 
and I thought it better to doso. But then he locked 
the door, and I was frightened. He took me into 
the little room where they found him, and told me 
he was being pursued, and that, as he had to be 
caught, he meant to be caught with me, on the 
’ chance that you would let him escape, and have the 
matter hushed up—because of me. I told him,”’ 
went on Giralda, with a note of despair in her voice, 
“that I would not allow that, that I would risk 
anything rather than let him escape. And—and 
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then ” Her voice began to die away, and she 
ended with an effort: ‘‘ Then there was a crash, 
and the door was burst in. That’s all, all, all. Oh, 
what is it? I’m going to fall. Send some one to 
take me—upstairs.”’ 

And she did not know that it was her husband’s 
arms that supported her, that carried her up the 
great staircase, and into the room where the lights 
were still burning, and where a frightened maid 
awaited her return. 

‘Are you afraid,” asked the Major as he carried 
the senseless form of Giralda into the room, and laid 
her gently on the bed, “ of remaining here for a few 
minutes, while I call the housekeeper, and ring 
up the doctor ? ”’ 

That night Giralda was delirious, and in her 
delirium she told all her pitiful little story, in- 
coherently, with many pauses and disconnected 
utterances, in the hearing of her husband. 

For the first time he began to understand what 
she had gone through during the past few days, 
how the knowledge of the licutenant’s treachery 
had gradually been borne in upon her, how her 
admiration had given place to horror, and then to 
loathing. 

He heard, too, how it was not Von Waldenburg, 
but her husband, who was always in her thoughts, 
how she asked herself what he would think of her, 
whether he would believe her, if he would forgive 
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her for having caused scandal and gossip by her 
foolish behaviour. © 

In rambling, wholly artless fashion the poor 
creature laid bare the innermost secrets of her heart, 
and let her husband hear, in her wanderings, as she 
could never have told the tale in her right mind, 
of her doubts, her fears, of the growth of her admira- 
tion of himself, of her shame at the labyrinth of 
deception in which she had become involved. 

“Will he forgive me ? He will never forgive me.”’ 
This and similar expressions were always the burden 
of her cry. 

The Major’s heart ached to hear her. 

- He was clear-sighted enough to understand the 
truth, that her infatuation for the lieutenant, intense 
as it had been, was not love, but the gossamer dream 
of an ignorant girl, the romantic devotion of in- 
experience and hot brains. 

Never once in her illness did she utter one word 
suggestive of a lingering feeling for the man for 
whom she had cherished her girlish passion. Horror 
at her discoveries seemed to have extinguished the 
last glimmer of the old feeling. 

One name, and one only, she would repeat with 
accents of affection. And that was the Major’s own. 

While Giralda lay ill many things happened. 
An inquest was held upon the dead spy, the pro- 
ceedings being short and formal. Giralda’s name 
was never once mentioned at the inquiry. 
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Baron von Bielefeld had to undergo the indignity 
of a police visit, after which he found it necessary 
to take a journey to an internment camp. 

In the meantime, an active search was being 
made in the premises he occupied for any sign of the 
cargo or cargoes of arms and ammunition which were 
believed to be concealed there. 

By the time Giralda was able to sit up in her 
room, pale, languid, but convalescent, the excite- 
ment of the affair had begun to die down, and to 
be lost in other excitements of war-time as they 
crowded fast on the heels of one another. 

As she grew better Giralda noticed that her — 
husband’s attentions grew less, until one day she 
sent a humble message asking whether he would 
come and see her. 

The Major entered the room stiff and diffident, and 
Giralda’s heart sank. That old tenderness which she 
longed to see again in his eyes had disappeared. 
He was kind, but he was just. The wife who had 
treated him so badly, who had despised his love 
for the sham affection of an artful adventurer, he 
now held at her true worth. She felt that she would 
never see again in his face that kindness, that 
wistful longing, which she had once held so cheaply, 
and which she felt she would now give the world to 
be able to inspire. 

He came in grave, kind, reserved, and sat down 
near her, without so much as a kiss on her forehead. 
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“Tm really glad to see you looking so much 
better,’’ said he. 

“Thank you,” she said. And she felt that his 
reserve was affecting her, that where she wanted to 
be eloquent, she was stiff, and when she wished to 
show tenderness and gratitude, she was only heavy 
and insipid. There was a long pause. Then she 
said: “I wonder whether you would mind telling 
me how—how you managed to—to get the lieutenant 
away—that night—from the cottage—without my 
being found there too.”’ 

~“Tt was quite simple,’ said the Major. “In 
the first place, the police did not know that you 
were there.” . 

“ Did you know ?”’ asked she quickly. 

“Not until we had tracked him down. Then I 
stayed behind in the lane while the police went 
up to the cottage, and I examined the motor-car 
and found your bag.” 

Giralda bent forward eagerly. 

“And what did you think ?”’ cried she eagerly. 

“YT thought,’ he answered steadily—“I knew 
that you had been decoyed away by this man, and 
by some such device as the one I subsequently found 
that he had used.” 

“Thank God for that!’ murmured Giralda as 
she sank back. 

The Major went on steadily : 

“T was anxious, if possible, that you should not 
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be mixed up in the business—naturally. So when 
they brought out the heutenant, and I found you 
had escaped, I suggested that I should take charge 
of the car he had left. They consented, though I 
believe it was not quite regular. I was hunting about 
for you when you must have come out of the cottage 
and got away. So when I returned and found the 
bag gone, I knew who had taken it and I gave chase, 
coming up with you, as you know, ten minutes later. 
There, that is all. Try not to think about it any 
more.” 

“ But there is one thing I must think about,”’ said 
Giralda brokenly, with the tears streaming down 
her face. “ You must be suffering from the gossip 
and the scandal I have brought on you by my folly.” 

He shook his head. 

“TI don’t care two straws for the gossip,” he 
began, “now I know a 

Suddenly he broke off short. She looked up and 
their eyes met. 

He burst into a joyous laugh. 

“The doctor said,’’ he whispered, “ that I must 
keep you quiet. But, oh, my darling, if you knew 
what you said—about me—when you didn’t know 
’ what you were saying—oh, God bless you, we’re 
going to be as happy as birds !”’ 

The old look was in his eyes again, and she was 
lying sobbing in his arms. 

The happiness of Major Clowes would be complete 
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but for one strange circumstance. Although the 
most diligent search was made throughout the 
neighbourhood, the police did not find the arms and 
ammunition landed from the ghostly launch by 
night. And the Major and the General have to put 
up with a certain amount of incredulity over their 
account of the landing of the cargo. 
But their story was true, all the same. 


THE END. 
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Tus Eventno STanDARD.—‘‘ So admirable, so living, so breathlessly 
exiting a book. The magnificent realism of the lighthouse and its perils 
are worthy of praise from the most jaded reader.”’ 


A SON OF THE IMMORTALS. 6s., and 6d. 


Tur Mornino Post.—‘ Adventures and stirring situations follow closely 
upon one another’s heels all through.” 


MIRABEL’S ISLAND. 6s., 2s. net, and Is. net. 


Ir1sH INDEPENDENT.—“ The narrative is well-written, bright and full 
of action; full, too, of mystery and imagination.” 


NO OTHER WAY. 6s., and 6d. 


FINANCIAL Times.—‘' Mr. Tracy’s latest novel provides an absorbing 
narrative which is not likely to be cast aside prematurely.” 


ONE WONDERFUL NIGHT. 6s., and 6d. 


Tux Scotsman.—“ Adventures and surprises fairiy trip over each other 
in hasty succession to Mr. Louis Tracy’s latest romance.” 


THE HOUSE "ROUND THE CORNER. 6s. 


EvENING News.—‘ The air of mystery sustains the reader with some 
thrills throughout the recital of a story that is by no means tedious.” 


HEADON HILL 
THE COTTAGE IN THE CHINE. 6s., and 6d. 


Tue Scotsman.—‘ To those whose tastes lie in the direction of thrilling | 
tales, this well-written and cleverly conceived book can be commended.’’ 


MY LORD THE FELON. 6s., and 6d. 


Tue BookseL__er.— “ Every page of this book hasits incident or adven- 
ture, while the reader’s interest is kept up to the last chapter.” 


THE HOUR GLASS MYSTERY. 6s., and 6d. 


Tue Dariy Express.—‘ Those who love a really good mystery story 
may cordially be recommended to read Mr. Headon Hill’s new book.” 


THE CRIMSCN HONEYMOON. 6s., and 6d. 


Irish INDEPENDENT.—‘ The book abounds with thrilling happenings 
and exciting situations.”’ 


SIR VINCENT'S PATIENT. 6s. 


Patt Matt GazeTreE.—‘‘ The story holds the interest in a way that 
only a clever writer like Mr. Headon Hill knows,” 
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HAROLD BINDLOSS 
THE TRUSTEE. 6s., Is. net, and 2s. net. 


Puncu.—“ Mr. Bindloss is an author who can deftly use sensationalism 
to his purpose without forcing it for mere effect, and who can also depict 
the character of a strong man as honest as determined in love with a 
sweet woman. He tells a story with rare skill.” 


THE PIONEER. 6s., 2s. net, and Is. net. 


AcADEMY.—‘“ His novels are terse, powerful, yet graceful, showing 
intimate knowledge and acute observation, never overweighted with 
description, yet containing many delightful pictures.” 


THE PROTECTOR. 6s., 2s. net, Is. net, and 6d. 


Morninc Post.—‘ Mr. Bindloss is always a sure find for a good story, 
and in this one he has, if possible, excelled himself.” 


THE LIBERATIONIST. 6s., and 6d. 


MorninG LEADER.—“ This is the author’s best novel, and is one which 
no lover of healthy excitement ought to miss.’ 


HAWTREY'S DEPUTY. 6s., 2s. net, 7d. net, and 6d. 


THE WESTERN DaiLy Mercury.—‘ The whole story is told with the 
most spontaneous verve,and is tinged with a delightful element of romance.’ 


THE IMPOSTOR. 6s., 7d. net, and 6d. 


THE QurEN.—‘‘ Mr. Bindloss writes books which are always good to 
read. His writing is uniformly good, and his books are always sane, in- 


tensely interesting, and dealing with subjects that cannot fail to concern a 
wide public.” 


THE WASTREL. 6s., and 2s. net. 


Tre Times.—‘‘ Mt. Bindloss’s books are unchangeably true to type; 


and i a the distracting medley of modern fiction they calm and regulate the 
min 


THE ALLINSON HONOUR. 6s., and 2s. net. 


THE Sportsman.—“ The simplicity and force of the language, and the 
abiding air of reality about the several adventures, make it hard to put 
down before it had been gone through to the last page.” 


BLAKE’S BURDEN. 6s. 


ABERDEEN FREE Press.—‘“ Mr. Bindloss knows the north-west regions 
of Canada well, and the story of Blake’s hardships, his trials, and his 
triumphs, ts a thrilling one. The spirit of adventure and the freedom of 
the Wild West makes the blood tingle in one’s veins.’ 


THE SECRET OF THE REEF. 6s. 


a HE TIMES. —‘'A sound, straightforward yarn which will engross the 
reader.’ 


THE INTRUDER. 6s. 


Another fine, breezy, healthy tale of love and adventure in a land where 
all is fresh. 
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GUY BOOTHBY 
THE RACE OF LIFE. 5s., and 6d. 


‘Tue Enciisy Revirw.—" Ahead even of Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne and Conan 
Doyle, Mr. Boothby may be said to have topped popularity’s pole.” 


THE CRIME OF THE UNDER SEAS. 5s. 


THE SPEAKER.—“ Is quite the equal in art, observation, and dramatic 
intensity to any ot Mr. Guy Boothby’s numerous other romances.’ 


A BID FOR FREEDOM. 5s., and 6d. 


Tiiz SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH.—“A fully written romance, which bristles 
with thrilling passages, exciting adventures, and hairbreadth escapes.’ 


A TWO-FOLD INHERITANCE. 5s., and 6d. 


Puncnu.— Just the very book that a hard-working man should read 
tor :enuine relaxation.” 


CONNIE BURT. 5s., and 6d. 


Tue BIrnMINGHAM GAZETTE.—*“ One of the best stories we have seen of 
Mr. Booth! y’s.” 


THE KIDNAPPED PRESIDENT. 5s., and 6d. 


Pusiic Opixrion.— Brighte., crisper, and more entertaining than any 
of its predecessors from the same pen. 


MY STRANGEST CASE. 5s., and 6d. 


Tae YorkKsntrE Post.—‘ No work of Mr. Boothby’s seems to us to 
have appro..ched in skill his new story.’’ 


FAREWELL, NIKOLA. 5s., and 6d. 


Tite DUNDER ADVERTISER.—‘' Guy Boothby’s famous creation of Dr. 
Nikola has become familiar to every reader of fiction.” 


MY INDIAN QUEEN. 5s., and 6d. 


THE SuNDAY SPECIAL.—" A vivid story of adventure and daring, bear- 
ing all the characteristics of careful workmanship.” 


LONG LIVE THE KING. 5s., 2s., 7d. net, and 6d. 


Tne ABERDEEN FREE Press.—‘ It is marvellous that Mr. Boothby’s 
novels should be all so uniformly good.” 


A PRINCE OF SWINDLERS. 5s., and 6d. 


Tuk ScotsMaN.—‘ Of absorbing interest. The exploits are described 
in an enthralling vein.” 


A MAKER OF NATIONS. 5s., 7d. net, and 6d. 


Tur SpecTaTorR.—‘''‘A Maker of Nations’ enables us to understand 
Mr. Boothby’s vogue. It has no lack of mov ied or incident.” 


THE RED RAT’S DAUGHTER. 5s., 7d. net, and <d. 


Tue Datty TELEGRAPH.—‘ Mr. Guy Boothby’s name on the title-page 
af a novel carries with it the assurance of a good story to follow.” 
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GUY BOOTHBY—continued 
LOVE MADE MANIFEST. 5s., and 6d. 


Tux DaiLty Terecrary.—' One of those tales of exciting adventure in 
sp confection of which Mr. Boothby is not excelled by any novelist of the 
ay . 


PHAROS THE EGYPTIAN. 5s. 7d. net, and 6d. 


Tue Scorsman.—‘“ This powerful novel is weird and soul-thrilling. 
There never was in this world so strange and wonderful a love story.” 


ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A WIFE. 5s., 7d. net, and 6d. 


Tue British WzeKk_y.—“ This stirring tale ranks next to ‘ Dr. Nikola’ 
in the list of Mr. Boothby’s novels.” 


THE LUST OF HATE. 5s., 7d. net, and 6d. 


Tre Dairy Grapuic.—‘' Whoever wants dramatic interest let him read 
*The Lust of Hate.’” 


THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. 5s., 2s., 7d. net, and 6d. 


Tue Bristo, MERcuRY.—“ Unquestionably the best work we have yet 
seen from the pen of Mr. Guy Boothby.” 


DR. NIKOLA. 5s., 7d. net, and éd. 


Tue Scotsman.—‘ One hairbreadth escape succeeds another with 
rapidity that scarce leaves the reader breathing space.” 


THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 5s., 7d. net, and 6d. 


Tue YorksHire Post.—“ A more exciting romance no man could 
reasonably ask for.” 


A BID FOR FORTUNE. 5s., 7d. net, and 6d. 


THe MANCHESTER CourteR.—" It is impossible to give any idea of the 
verve with which the story is told. The most original novel of the year.” 


IN STRANGE COMPANY. | 5s., Is. 6d., 7d. net, and 6d. 


Tue Worip.—'A capital novel. It has the quality of life and stir, 
and will carry the reader with curiosity unabated to the end.’ 


THE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER. 5s., 7d. net, and 6d. 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘‘ There is a vigour and a power of 
illusion about it that raises it quite above the level of the ordinary novel of 
adventure.” 


BUSHIGRAMS. 5s. 


THe MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—"“ Intensely interesting. Forces from 
us, by its powerful artistic realism, those choky sensations which it should 
be the aim of the human writer to elicit, whether in comedy or tragedy.” 


SHEILAH McLEOD. 5s., and 6d. 


Mr. W .L. ALDEN IN THE New York Times.—“ Mr. Boothby can crowd 
more adventure into a square foot of canvas than any other novelist.” 


DR. NIKOLA’'S EXPERIMENT. 5s., and 6d. 
Illustrated by Sidney Cowell. 


THE MAN OF THE CRAG. 5s., and 6d. 
ll 
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PAUL TRENT 
THE VOW. 6s., 2s. net, and Is. net. 


The enormous success of this story immediately places the author quite 
in the front rank of writers who are able to hold their readers by the power 
and intensity of their work. 


THE FOUNDLING.  6s., and 2s. net. 


Datiy GrRapuic.—‘‘ The character of Strand is an excellent study, 
cleverly and strongly drawn, and the book is a very interesting and readable 
work.”’ 


THE SECOND CHANCE. 6s., and 2s. net. 


Tue Booxman.— ‘ The Second Chance’ is an effective piece of work 
which well deserves the enthusiastic reception that its author’s admirers 
are pretty sure to give it.” 


MAX LOGAN. 6s., and 2s. net. 


MorninG Post.—‘' Mr. Paul Trent tells a tale like this well. He has a 
narrative style that grips and interests, and we are grateful to him for a 
real and enjoyable story.” 


WHEAT AND TARES. 6s. 


NorTHERN Wuic.—‘' The plot is cleverly developed, and will be fol- 
lowed by the reader with unflagging interest to the end.” 


NESBIT’S COMPACT. 6s. 


Fry anctay Times.“ A well told story, with a good plot and no lack of 
exciting incidents. It holds the reader froin the first page to the last.” 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX 
MYSTERIES. 6s., and 2s. net. 


THe Eveninc News.—“ Each page is steeped in marvels of crime. The 
tales are most ingeniously planned, and no amount of pains has been spared 
to make them thrilling.” 


THE ROOM OF SECRETS. 6s., and 2s. net. 


WESTERN MaIL.—‘ A remarkable story, crowded with the most exciting 
situations, and bristling with crimes which ouly the brain of a most versa- 
tile author could conceive.” 


THE MAKER OF SECRETS, _ 6s, 


Iris INDEPENDENT.—“* Mr. Wm. Le Queux is the greatest secret 
manufacturer ex.ant. He revels in mysteries, and such is his power of 
realistic writing that his readers revel in them too.” 


THE WHITE LIE. 6s. 

Tue Scotsman.—"* Few novelists, if any, surpass Mr. Wm. Le Queuz 
in the art of making a frankly and formidably melodramatic story go with 
alluring lightness in its tensity.” 


THE MYSTERIOUS THREE. 6s. 


Mr. Le Queux, who has been called “‘ The Master of Mysteries,”’ is at his 
best in this enthralling story. 
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JOSEPH HOCKING 
THE PRINCE OF THIS WORLD. 3s. 6d., and 6d. 


Tue Financia, Trwes.—“ A strong knowledge of human nature, for 
which Mr. Hocking is famous, is well portrayed in the pages of this novel, 
and this, in conjunction with the interesting nature of the plot, renders it 
particularly successful. The book will be appreciated by novel readers.” 


ROGER TREWINION. 3s. 6d., 2s. net, and 6d. 


T. P.’s WEEKLY.—"“ It is a foregone conclusion that Mr. Hocking will 
always have a good story to tell. ‘ Roger Trewinion ’ can stand forth 
with the best, a strong love interest, plenty of adventure, an atmosphere 
of superstition, and Cornwall as the scene.” 


THE COMING OF THE KING. 3s. 6d. 


THE GLiascow HeEratp.—‘ Mr. Hocking’s imagination is fertile, and 
his skill in the arrangement of incident far above the average, and there is 
an air of reality in all his writing which is peculiarly charming.” 


ESAU. 3s. 6d. 


Tue OutrLoox.—“ Remarkable for the dramatic power with which the 
scenes are drawn and the intense human interest which Mr. Hocking has 
woven about his characters. ‘Esau’ is sure to be one of the novels 
of the season.” 


GREATER LOVE. 3s. 6d. 


Tug NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE.—‘“ Though of a totally different character 
from ‘ Lest We Forget,’ Mr. Hocking’s latest story is entitled to take rank 
along with that fine romance.” 


LEST WE FORGET. 3s. 6d., and 2s. net. 


Pus.ic Opinton.—‘‘ His story is quite as good as any we have read of 
the Stanley Weyman’s school, and presents an excellent picture of the 
exciting times of Gardiner and Bonner ” 


AND SHALL TRELAWNY DIE? 3s. 6d. 


Tue WEEKLY SuNn.—‘‘ An eng.ging and fascinating romance. The 
reader puts the story down with a sigh, and wishes there were more of 
these breezy Cornish uplands, for Mr. Joseph Hocking’s easy style of 
natrative does not soon tire.” 


JABEZ EASTERBROOK. 3s. 6d. 


Tue Rocx.— Real strength is shown in the sketches, of which that 
of Brother Bowman is most prominent. In its way it is delightful.” 


THE WEAPONS OF MYSTERY. 3s. 6d., and 6d. 


“‘ Weapons of Mystery” is a singularly powerful story of occult influences 
and of their exertion for evil purposes. 


ZILLAH: A ROMANCE. 3s. 6d. 


Tue Spectator.—‘ The drawing of some of the characters indicates 
the possession by Mr. Hocking of a considerable gift of humour. The 
contcnts of his book indicate that he takes a genuine interest in the deeper 
problems of the day.” 
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JOSEPH HOCKING—continued 
THE MONK OF MAR-SABA. 3s. 6d. 


Tus Star.—“ Greit power and thrilling interest. ... The scenery 
of the Holy Land has rarely been so vividly described as in this charming 
book of Mr. Hocking’s.”’ 


THE PURPLE ROBE. 3s. 6d., and 2s. net. 

THE QUEEN.—“ It is exceedingly clever, and excites the reader’s interest 
and brings out the powerful nature of the clever young minister. This 
most engrossing book challenges comparison with the brilliance of Lothair.” 


THE SCARLET WOMAN. 3s. 6d., and 2s. net. 


Tue Mernopist Recorper.—“ This is Mr. Hocking’s strongest and 
best book. We advise every one to read it. The plot is simple, compact 
and strenuous; the writing powerful.’’ 


ALL MEN ARE LIARS. 3s. 6d., and Is. net. 


Tug Curistran Worip.—“ This is a notable book. Thoughtful people 
will be fascinated by its actuality, its fearlessness, and the insight it gives 
into the influence of modern thought and literature.” 


ISHMAEL PENGELLY: AN OUTCAST. 3s. 6d. 


Tue ATHENSZUM.—‘* The book is to be recommended for the dramatic 
effectiveness of some of the scenes.”’ 


THE STORY OF ANDREW FAIRFAX. 33s. 6d. 
Tne MANCHESTER EXAMINER —‘‘ Rustic scenes are drawn with free, 


broad touches, without Mr. Buchanan’s artificiality, and, if we may venture 
to say it, with more realism than Mr. Hardy’s country pictures.” 


THE BIRTHRIGHT. 33s. 6d. 


TuE Spectator —'‘'‘ The Birthright’ is, in its way, quite as well con- 
structed, as well written, and as full of incident as any story that has 
come from the pen of Sir Conan Doyle or Mr. Stanley Weyman.” 


MISTRESS NANCY MOLESWORTH. 3s. 6d. 

THE SCOTSMAN.—‘‘ ‘ Mistress Nancy Molesworth ’ is as charming a story 
of the kind as could be wished, and it excels in literary workmanship as 
well as in imaginative vigour and daring invention.’ 


FIELDS OF FAIR RENOWN. 3s. 6d. 


Tue DuNDEE ADVERTISER.—‘‘ Mr. Hocking has produced a work which 
his readers of all classes will appreciate. . . . There are exhibited some 
of the most beautiful aspects of disposition.” 


GOD AND MAMMON. 3s. 6d., and 6d. 


Tre LirERARY Wor.ip.—“ The story is vigorously told, his struggles, 
his success and his love affairs are vividly described, while a strong religious 
tone pervades the book.” 


AN ENEMY HATH DONE THIS. 3s. 6d., and 2s. net. 


Financial Timrs.— A thoroughly enjoyable stery, without a dull 
page, and in the front rank of the author’s work. Plot and characteriza- 
tion are equal'~ jsood.” 
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EDGAR WALLACE 
GREY TIMOTHY. 6s. 


DaiLy News AND LEADER.—‘“ Mr. Wallace has written one of the most 
exciting and sensational stories we have read for some time.” 


THE PEOPLE OF THE RIVER. 6s., and 6d. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S JOURNAL.—‘“‘ There is masculine virility in every 
line, and from first to last our attention is closely gripped ; a grand book, 
unatfected and sincere.” 


THE RIVER OF STARS. 6s., and 6d. 


Dairy Grapuic.—‘' We confess that Mr. Edgar Wallace’s ingenious 
‘surprise’ about Amber's indentity and antecedents completely took 
us in.” 


THE FOURTH PLAGUE. 6s., and 6d. 


THE FINANCIAL Times.—" This is a novel abounding in excitement and 
fascinating throughout.” 


BOSAMBO OF THE RIVER. 6s. 


Tue Rereree.—“ Mr. Edgar Wallace’s stories of the West Coast are 
always welcome, and his latest will be as popular as any of its predecessors, - 
for the masterful methods of Mr. Commissioner Sanders are an abiding 
delight.’ 


THE ADMIRABLE CARFEW. 6s. 


BIRMINGHAM Post.—“ A prolific and versatile writer, Mr. Wallace has 
here made a hit with a story full of humour and diverting incident.” 


BONES. 6s. 


‘‘ Mr. Wallace’s admirers will hail with joyous shouts of welcome the 
re-appearance of Mr. Commissioner Sanders and that delightful black 
scoundrel Bosambo. The author is at his best when dealing with his 
beloved West Africa and its dusky peoples. 


LINDSAY RUSSELL 
SOULS IN PAWN. 6s., and Is. net. 


MorninG Post.—* The characters are drawn with sincerity and vigour; 
the narrative hoids attention at every stage.” 


THE YEARS OF FORGETTING. 6s. 


WESTERN Matu,— Every chapter contains sone splendid examples of 
poweriul writing. It is one of those rare books which makes its iipress 
upon the brain not easily forgotten by any rea.ier.” 


THE ETERNAL TRIANGLE. 6s. 


Another powerful novel of deep human interest that will do much to 
enhance the already big reputation of the author of ‘ Souls in Pawn,” 
‘The Years af Forgetting,” etc. 
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SILAS K. HOCKING 
UNCLE PETER'S WILL. 3s. éd. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ Healthy, plain, and interesting... . Story goes forward 
always ‘ the firm and steady march, and is interesting and manly all 
the while.” 


IN SELF-DEFENCE. 3s. 6d. 


SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH, —" A very capable and entertaining piece of 
work, made up of live incident and deft character sketching.” 


FERGUS HUME 
THE THIRTEENTH GUEST. 6s., and 6d. 


Tux Grosz.—" In a word, ‘ The Thirteenth Guest’ is Fergus Hume at | 
his best, and will doubtless please this popular author’s many admirers.” 


THE LOST PARCHMENT. 6s. 


Irish INDEPENDENT.—“ Mr. Fergus Hume is so much at home as a 
maker of mysteries in fiction that his readers are always sure of getting 
what is entertaining.” 


ALICE AND CLAUDE ASKEW 
THE GOLDEN GIRL. 6s., and 6d. 


THE LIVERPOOL CourteR.—" The plot is very ingenious, and it is worked 
out after a fashion which keeps the reader’s attention from start to finish.” 


THROUGH FOLLY’S MILL. 6s., and 6d. 


SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" The story is well written, and will 
enhance the reputation of these very popular writers.” 


L. G. MOBERLY 
UNTIL SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN. 65. and 6d. 


MORNING Post,—** A highly sensational story, containing all the essene 
tials required to make a successful melodrama.” 


CLEANSING FIRES. 6s. 


SOUTHPORT GUARDIAN.—" It is indeed an enviable gift which Miss 
Moberly possesses—of being able to produce novel after novel, each of 
unflagging interest.” 


A. E. W. MASON 
LAWRENCE CLAVERING. 6s., and 2s. net. 


A remarkably powerful and stirring historical romance, full of life and 
movement, 
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